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THE EDITOR. 


THE conductor of a magazine may be — 
for exhibiting his own features to the reader, if 

there is any virtue in precedents. Hood has done 
it—so has Ainsworth—so has Campbell—so has 
Bulwer—and Christopher North has multiplied the 
representation of his venerable physiognomy some 
hundreds of times, by placing it on the drab-colored 
cover of every number ; though to be sure he has 
had malice or modesty enough to make the inno- 
cent public believe that the countenance belonged 
to old George Buchanan. Besides, there is no 
good reason—at least none very apparent—why 
the editor should be governed by a different rule, 
in this respect, from the author; and nobody is 
ever astonished at seeing the portrait of its writer 
figuring as the frontispiece to a volume. In fact 
there is more propriety in the editor’s case than in 
that of the author. The latter has but one relation 
to contemplate and provide for—the relation be- 
tween himself and his readers. To speak in mer- 
cantile phrase, he has only one set of customers; 
or in legal, but one round of clients. The editor, 
per contra, has another and very interesting rela- 
tion to sustain—the relation between himself and 
his contributors. These have a right to know 
what sort of person he is under whose leading they 
come up to the work of instructing or entertaining 
the million ; they have an interest in his character, 
personal as “Seal as literary, for they must needs 
repose in him a degree of confidence, his title to 
which it imports them to know. He is the link 
that unites them ; the responsible head of an asso- 
ciation in which dey are the efficient and active 
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members; the manager of an enterprise in which 
they are to a certain extent partners. Each of 
them relies upon him, and upon him only, for the 
general respectability of the concern; trusts to his 
prudence and propriety for assurance that in the 
temporary association no one shall be annoyed by 
finding himself in bad company. Now everybody 
knows that the physiognomical test is the most 
universal, if not the surest, in judging of character, 
There is something more than curiosity in the 
feeling with which a sick man scrutinizes the face 
of his doctor at their first interview ; or the client 
studies the features of his counsel lebittied in the 
law ; or the prisoner at the bar carries his steady 
gaze from the countenance of one to another of his 
jurors. In fact the law itself recognizes, in the 
ease of the latter, the value of this scrutiny, for 
every one brought to trial on a capital charge is 
allowed to reject a certain number from the panel 
on mere inspection—simiply because he “ don’t like 
their looks.” Therefore, to make an end of the 
argument, granting that contributors to a magazine 
are interested in knowing, and have a good right 
to know, what manner of man he is at whose call 
they exert their talents, it follows that they have 
a right to know what kind of, features nature has 
given him ; and, inasmuch as he would find it in- 
convenient in expensive to produce himself, bo- 
dily, at the abiding place of every one, for personal 
examination, it is his duty to do what next best he 
can, to wit, submit himself to the Daguerréotype 
apparatus and the engraver. Q. E. D. 

If any reader wants a better accounting ry the 
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exhibition of the editor’s counterfeit presentment 
with this number of the magazine, perhaps it may 
be satisfactory to say that the matter was so willed 
by the publisher, who hath some project, to be de- 
veloped hereafter, whereof the portrait was or is in 
some way to be the initial item. He was rather 
chary of information touching the nature of the 
scheme ; so the patient and submissive editor, rea- 
soning within himself that “ sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof,” was fain to endure the fifteen or 
twenty seconds of Mr. Morand’s skilful ministra- 
tion, without farther query. The engravings and 
music, as well as the “ plate of the fashions,” are 
not in his department. For them the publisher is 
alone responsible ; but though it was no part of the 
editor’s bargain that he should find subjects for the 
artists to work upon, in this one instance he con- 
sented, “rather than make a fuss about it.” 

Having now unburdened our mind of a matter 
which in truth was somewhat heavy, let us proceed 
to speculate a little on the general subject. 

Our language, though admirably forcible, copious 
and expressive, is yet not perfect. It wants a more 
complete nomenclature for the species under divers 
genera. There are numbers of words purporting 
to be the names of things, which require the addi- 
tion of some other words to make them specifically 
intelligible. There is the word“ merchant,” for 
instance. When it is used to designate a man’s 
employment, we understand that he is engaged in 
the business of buying and selling ; but what a host 
of prefixes are required to signify the kind of things 
which he buys and sells, or the manner in which 
he deals with them. There are dry-goods mer- 
chants and flour merchants; shipping merchants 
and commission merchants; wholesale and retail 
merchants; provision merchants and jobbing mer- 
chants ; wine merchants and East India merchants ; 
liquor merchants, importing merchants, cotton mer- 
chants and country merchants. Suppose there 
were a distinct single word to designate specifically 
each of these classes, as there are words indicating 
specifically some of the dealers in merchandize, 
according to the articles of their traffic or their 
mode of dealing with them. We have “ grocer,” 
auctioneer” and “ factor,” each designating a 
particular class of buyers and sellers; why not 
have a particular word to designate each of the 
other classes? 

A foolish question, perhaps; for we are by no 
means sure that the principle of combining words, 
as in all that long array of merchants, is not better 
than the principle of having a distinct single word 
to express each variety. German scholars ascribe 
much of the copiousness and flexibility of that lan- 
guage to the facility with which it admits of com- 
bination to almost any extent. 

But we do want another word or two, for the 


proper discrimination between editors. The editor > and human pursuit is represented, and all cry for 








of a daily newspaper is a very different personage, 
so far as employment goes, from the editor of a 
monthly magazine or a critical quatterly ; and the 
editor of another man’s book occupies a third sta- 
tion, having really no identity or even analogy with 
those of the other two. Having had large experi- 
ence in each of the three departments, the writer 
of this article is qualified to speak of their compara- 
tive requisites, duties, pleasures and, horresco 
referens, trials to the spirit. 

The editing of books is a light matter, now-a- 
days, thanks to the fashion which publishers have 
introduced of making the office only an excuse for 
putting some well known name on the title page. 
It is but to write a short preface, or perhaps to sign 
one ready written, and the editor’s task is done ; 
as for instance the Life and Times of Frederick 
the Great, “edited by Thomas Campbell,” and 
divers other recent London publications, “‘ edited ” 
by James, Dickens, Mrs. Gore, Lady Blessington, 
&c. &c. And even when the editor’s duty in this 
kind is more real, involving an actual examination 
and correction of the manuscript, there is little or 
nothing more than the mere labor to make it either 
burdensome or unpleasant. Of course exception to 


this remark must be made in cases where editing « 


includes the addition of notes and the arrangement 
of material, as in Lord Dover’s edition of Walpole’s 
Letters and Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson ; 
but here the office is truly rather one of authorship, 
and however laborious it may be, it has none of the 
vexations and monotonous miseries attendant upon 
the actual “ editing” of magazine or newspaper. 
The trials of daily editing have been said and 
sung a thousand times. Some such Jeremiad as 
the following has been served up, in all probability, 
at one time or another, to the readers of every 
journal in the country:—* To what uses some 
people would put an editor! They would play 
upon him to the top of his compass; they would 
have him say nothing that is not whispered into his 
ear in the way of friendly advice—not dictation— 


oh, no! They would distil their own spleen and 
malice through his braia. Other people may have 


liberty, independence of thought and action; but 
the editor must please all, and in trying to do so 
he pleases none. One individual entertains a 
grudge against another, and he wants a shaft sped ; 
the planter does not find both sides of the question 
about cotton fairly stated, (as he thinks,) and he 
complains; the buyer finds your quotations too 
high, and he complains; for madam there is not 
enough about the fashions, and for monsieur there 
is too much political and too little miscellaneous, 
and they find fault. There is a piece of social 
scandal afloat, and scandal-mongers think it ought 
to be hinted at in the papers ; bad poetry is rejected, 
and the muses frown. Every feeling and passion 
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redress. Such is the way of the world. You may 
have rendered essential service in various ways ; it 
is all forgotten in the new anxiety to be gratified 
again. You may be as fond of personal quiet as 
your neighbors, but they want the excitement, and 
you are expected to give it. Your independence 
they would make slavery. Your brains are for 
them so much raw material, from which articles 
for consumption are to be hammered out as long as 
it will last ; and when incessant labor, night work, 
the most intense and never-ending anxiety and at- 
tention to the thousand cares by which you are every 
day surrounded, have worn you out, body anf@ spirit, 
another machine is expected, with the faithfulness 
of a steam engine, to perform the same service 
until it wears out in its turn. Such is the life of 
an editor—such the requisitions of the public, only 
the tenth part is not told.” All this is bad enough, 
to be sure ; and supposing that there are nine more 
parts to be told, each one as melancholy and vexa- 
tious, the story of a newspaper editor’s life may be 
considered as good as a tragedy. But he has the 
remedy for all such evils in his own power ; he can 
deny himself to grumblers and advisers who come 
in person, and burn, without reading, the letters of 
such as approach him through the post office. 
**Stop my paper” is the vengeance inflicted by 
irate subscribers; the editor has only to stoicize 
himself against this and he is safe. 

There are, however, other and greater sorrows 
in the cup of the public’s daily servant—sorrows 
unavoidably incident to the profession itself, and 
totally unconnected with the exactions, caprices or 
multitadinous tastes of his readers. Such for in- 
stance are the perpetual toil—the never-ending, 
still-beginning round of labor—the inexorable ne- 
cessity of writing, often upon uncongenial subjects, 
still more often in uncongenial moods of the mind 
—the continual hurry of his avocation, by which 
mind and body are kept upon the stretch of exer- 
tion for hours, not unseldom when repose for both 
would be most welcome—and worse even than 
these, the frequent consciousness of inability, be- 
cause of haste, to do justice as well to his own con- 
ceptions as to his theme. He must learn to check 
ambition and repress sensibility; to be content 
with an imperfect utterance of his thought, because 
if he pauses to elaborate the time for its utterance 
is past—with a subdued expression of his feelings, 
because he can never be sure that they have not 
been excited without cause ; he has no time to in- 
vestigate, and he may expose himself to ridicule by 
an uncalled for display of sentiment. 

And he has physical discomforts, too ; not heavy 
in themselves, but made so by endless iteration. 
The confinement—the seclusion for so many hours, 
every day, from the sweet and refreshing influences 
of out-door life—the weariness consequent upon 
what may be called sedentary activity so long con- 
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tinued~=the necessity of toiling on through head- 
ache or heart-ache, no matter how the body may 


> be racked with pain or the spirit weighed down 


by grief or depression. In other pursuits men may 


cast the duties of one day upon another; may res- © 


cue themselves, if it be but for twenty-four hours, 
from the difficulties or the drudgery of their posi- 
tien ; but the editor’s work of every day must be 
done in that very day, and may not be put aside to 
a more convenient season; the bright sunshine, 
and thg blue sky above, and the refreshing breeze, 
and thoughts of enjoyment such as his spirit loves, 
far off in some well remembered rural scene, where 
there is music in the rustling of leaves, the song of 


birds and the murmur of glad waters—these may | 


tempt him forth with a power such as the ancient 
poets gave to the syrens of the fatal whirlpool—but 
he must shut his soul against their charming, and 
drag his unwilling spirit back to its irksome task, 

These are some of the troubles attendant upon 
newspaper editing. it is but fair to say, however, 
that they are by no means unaccompanied or unre- 
lieved by pleasures and advantages. With all its 
monotony, the profession has yet an infinite varie- 
ty, serving in a great measure to keep the spirit 
fresh and vigorous while the work is going on. 
Then it is pleasant enough to sit still within four 
walls and yet be talking to some thousands of 
people, with a consciousness, or at least a hope, 
that to most of them the talk is opportune and 
agreeable; and when some ill-natured person 
knocks this hope in the head, by taking the trou- 
ble to let the editor know that, in the estimation 
of such person, he (the editor) is a blockhead, he 
(the editor) has his revenge and his remedy in his 
own hands, to be applied by returning the compli- 
ment. Then there are sundry little tangible agreea- 
bles incident to the profession—tributes of new 
books from the publishers, new music from the 
composers, “invites” to collations, junketings on 
board new ships and steam boats, rail road excur- 
sions and the like; with now and then a bountiful 
slice of wedding cake from some new married pair, 
this last, however, being a more frequent incident 
of the craft in the country than in the city. Ad- 
mission to all manner of shows, from a six-legged 
calf up to a talking machine, are among the privi- 
leges of the editor; but they are generally trans- 
ferred to the reporter, in well regulated establish- 
ments, and as he is expected to “ paragraph” the 
exhibition, perhaps the quid pro quo may be set 
off against the entertainment and the account be 
considered fairly balanced, leaving nothing to the 
profit of the profession. On the whole, however, 
the consideration which a competent, upright and 
judicious editor enjoys in society is probably the 
most available item in the benefits of his craft ; 
and it is conceded that to one who has a proper 
sense of his position, this alone is almost an 
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equivalent for all the drudgery and discomfort 
attending it. 

But the life of a daily newspaper editor is beati- 
tude, compared with that of the unhappy wight 
chained to the oar of a magazine. Traly was it 
said by Marryat, after a year’s trial, “‘ he who en- 
lists in the service of a monthly periodical makes 
himself a slave to a hard master.” The toil that 
appears to the reader is but an infinitesimal fraction 
of that which he must undergo; and the toil is 
light, compared with the discomfort and she an- 
noyance, Unlike that on a newspaper, the work 
on a magazine is never done—finished—brought to 
an end. ‘The journalist must work hard, to be 
sure, in his hours of labor; and he knows, when 
the work of one day is finished, that another day is 
before him, in which the same routine of work is 
to be gone over again. But there is such a thing 
as an end to his work, once every twenty-four 
hours ; when“his forms have gone to press he has 
done with them, at least for a time ; and until the 
next day’s round commences he may be gentleman, 
loafer, idler, angler or anything else ; he may go to 
sleep, set in to hard drinking, read, make a speech 
at a political meeting, ride in the country, go 
courting—in short, do what he likes, with a light 
mind and a clear conscience. His good fortune is, 
that every day brings its own needs and duties ; if 
he may not thrust those of one day upon another, 
at least there is no reversing the proposition and 
throwing those of all days upon one. But the un- 
happy wight of the magazine can lay no such flat- 
tering unction to his soul. ‘The wheel to which he 
is bound is perpetually rolling. Every day and all 
day there is something for him to do or be thinking 
of doing. While the number for the next month 
is in hand there is a voice ever saying unto him, 
‘* Write ;” or if the command is not to write it is 
to read proof, look after the printers, provide pieces 
of just such a length to fill up just such a fraction 
of a page as happens to need filling, and a legion 
of other requirements, many of them trifling enough 
in themselves, but in the aggregate overwhelming ; 
and the moment that number is got out of his way 
he must be going through the same course for the 
next. But this is only a tithe of the duties be- 
longing to his responsible government; all this 
time acres of manuscript, more or less, are waiting 
his perusal a great deal more patiently than the 
writers, every one of these last expecting his or 
her particular contribution to be attended to imme- 
diately, and not a few of them writing letters or 
notes of inquiry which come to the soul of the re- 
cipient like thorns into the flesh. If he undertakes 
to answer al] by individual responses through the 
post office, in that alone he has work enough cut 
out for a great deal more than every moment of 
his possible leisure—supposing leisure to be one of 
the possibilities of his condition, which it is not; if 
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he adheres to his rule of answering only by a gene- 
ral “ notice to correspondents,” some are displeased, 
others do not see his notices, and at the very best 
he may think himself well off if two or three 
“reminders” do not reach him, more or less cart 
and peremptory in tone, before the number con- 
taining the notice is published and distributed. 
Then there is the difficult task of deciding upon 
the acceptance of proffered manuscripts. For one 
that delights him by its obvious and striking merit— 
its freshness and truth of sentiment, its brilliancy 
of style, its vigor of thought or polished beauty of 
expression—there are almost invariably two or 
three—not decidedly and unequivocally bad, so as 
to justify him in pitching them headlong into the 
fire, the dealing with such being rather a relief 
than otherwise—but so curiously falling short of 
excellence, just by a shade or two—possessing so 
many good points, yet lacking the vivida vis, the 
raciness, the indescribable something by which 
readers are pleased and the ione of the magazine 
improved—-in a word, so falling just below the 
standard that the always unpleasant necessity of 
rejection is made actually painful by regret which 
has something in it of a personal nature. And 
very often, too, he has good reason to believe that 
the productions thus offered and thus found unsuited 
to his purposes have been written with other aspi- 
rations than those of mere ambition; that trem- 
bling hopes have clustered round every page of the 
manuscript, alternating with fears beyond which 
lay despair ; that literary success has been dreamed 
of, thought of, striven for, as a refuge from poverty, 
as a means of relief from present or approaching 
destitution. Even in his short career as editor of 
a magazine, the writer of this article has received 
many letters revealing, even while they sometimes 
attempted to hide, the existence of hopes and fears 
such as he has endeavored to describe ; appeals to 
his sympathy, all the harder to resist because they 
obviously were not meant as such, but were the 
almost unconscious expression of feelings that rent 
the bosom in which they had their lodgment ; and 
when he has found himself compelled to disappoint 
the hopes the crushing of which he knew would be 
like a death-pang to the spirit that entertained 
them, he has exclaimed in very grief of soul, “ Let 
him who has a soft place in his heart become an 
army surgeon, a butcher or a turnkey, but Jet him 
not undertake the painful office of an editor.” _Lit- 
tle do the readers imagine, when they perceive and 
enjoy his success in filling his pages with a brilliant 
succession of admirable papers, with what labor 
and regret and trial of the feelings these have been 
culled from among three or four times the number, 
maiy submitted to him with the most touching 
appeals for a word of cheer and a hand of aid, 
which he could not give because he knew that an 
inexorable judgment waited on his ministration— 
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that an inexorable demand for the highest order of 
merit was ever before him, which he must satisfy 
or fall to the ground. 

Thus far the editor of this magazine, now enter- 
ing on the second half year of its existence, has had 
abundant reason to be satisfied with and grateful 
for the favor that has been extended to his efforts: 
Setting out with the belief that there was much 
more talent in the country than had yet won or 
even sought for itself a place on the muster-roll of 
popular applause, and seeking as one of his princi- 
pal objects the discovery of this talent, with a view 
to its production before the public, he has had the 
satisfaction of bringing forward several writers of 
admirable cleverness, as yet unknown to fame, but 
certain of acquiring a distinguished reputation ; 
while his list of contributors has included also most 
of those upon whom the rewards of genius have 
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long since been deservedly bestowed. If the rigid 

‘discrimination forced upon him by the exigencies 
of bis position has at times been painful to his feel- 
ings, he cannot deny that he has had much to 
gratify him, in the confidence of contributors, the 
rapid progress of the magazine to substantial favor, 
and the kindness with which his endeavors have 
been noticed by the press. If he has found his 
labors arduous and unceasing, his duties sometimes 
irksome and often vexatious, it would be the height 
of ingratitude not to acknowledge that they have 
been attended also with many pleasures, not the 
least of which have been the valuable friendships 
he has formed with several accomplished persons, 
in whose company he is proud to come before the 
public as editor, and association with whom in the 
private walks of life is equally productive of ad- 
vantage and delight. 


THE JOYS OF ABSENCE. 


Porvs have sung, kindred have written, lovers have complained, of the sorrows that were cast upon their hearts by absence 
from the scenes amid which they had found delight, or the persons in whose companionship and converse they had perceived 
the wings of old Father Time to be both swift and noiseless- And truly it is a sad thing to be severed from friends—from all 
associations in which we have found delight. Yet absence hath its pleasures, also, the which we are not slow to perceive 
when the keen edge of parting grief has been worn somewhat by the gentle but unintermitted rubbing of that same old wearer 
and changer of all things, Father Time. It is pleasant ever to discourse of at! we have loved and lost ; and if it be a sorrow 
to know and fee] that they are no longer within reach of our enjoyment, it is also a joy to look back and remember how 


pleasant and dear they were.— 1.’ Estraage. 


Aut hearts are quickened by an anxious fear 

Of being forgotten when no longer near— 

A hope, that they with whom we talked and roved, 
In former happy hours, and fondly loved— 

Whose voice was joy and music to our heart, 
Whose smile alone could happiness impart— 

Will sometimes give a thought— perhaps a sigh— 
To absent friends of days long since past by. 

Amid their pleasures will a moment spare 

To think of them who once were wont to share, 

Or in their sorrows say, “ Would they were here, 
Whose kindness cheered and now again would cheer!” 


*Tis sweet at times a lingering look to cast 

Baek on the fading prospect of the past; 

To east aside the present and its cares, 

And live agaia o'er long departed years; 

To feel once more as we had felt in youth, 

When every thought was epeech, and speech was truth ; 

When young life’s path was bright and smooth and 
green, 

Gur souls unsullied and our minde serene ; 

When sorrow to the heart was but a name, 

So light its touch and it so rarely eame. 


Too soon, alas, this pleasant road is crossed, 
Too soon our early happy days are lost ; 








For as with added years our minds mature, 

We learn the painful lesson, to endure, 

And find how fulse what seemed so bright and fair ; 
For blighted hopes and hopeless griefs are there, 
And joys our eager childhood longed to clasp 

Prove worse than worthless in our eager grasp. 


Then to dispel our thoughts of wretchedness 

The voice of friendship comes, with power to bless, 
And gentle eyes and gentler hearts are given 

To cheer our darkness as with light from Heaven. 


Oh then how sweet, when long years intervene, 

And lands extend and oceans roll between, 

Our thoughts beyond all time and space to cast 

And meet once more the loved ones of the past ; 

To hear ugain the well-remembered voice 

That bade our care-worn spirits to rejoice ; 

To gaze onee more upon the loving eye 

On whieh we loved to gaze in days gone by, 

And faney’s converse with that mind to hold 

It was our joy to commune with of old. 

To speak the full heart's lasting gratitude 

To them whose love our path with blessings strewed, 

And fondly deem that to our distant shore 

They too will sometimes turn, and think of us once 
more, 
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An ounce of civet, to sweeten the imagination ! 
Having escaped from the sorrows, the trials and 

annoyances of the leading article, let us talk for a 
while about something pleasant and pretty—birds, 
p) for instance. I said once, in some former number 
of this magazine, that ornithology was my passion ; 
but the reader must take this piece of intelligence 
with a certain drawback of limit and definition. 
My love for the science does not carry me to the 
extent of wading up to the knees through swamps, 
or hiding for hours behind a sand bank, to shoot 
the beautiful creatures, for either dissection, draw- 
ing or eating; I like to hear Audubon talk (in 
print) of his favorite subjects, but I should not care 
to be his companion in search of them, among the 
rocky and ice-bound islets of Labrador, or along 
the sandy, musquito-infested coasts of Texas or 
Florida. Moreover I have no knowledge of or 
taste for the scientific technicalities of ornithologi- 
cal discourse ; do not know a secondary covert 
from a tail feather or a primary, and am not quite 
positive whether the mandibles are to be found in 
a bird’s head or its feet. The habits of the winged 
wanderers are what I love to read of and to ob- 
serve ; and, by the way, perhaps I cannot better 
indicate the unphilosophical character of my taste 
in the premises than by saying that reading of them 
is pleasanter than observation. 

It has always seemed to me that bird-killing 
was a cowardly business ; especially in the line 
most frequently practised. There would be some- 
thing, now, in waging warfare upon the huge cen- 
dor of South America or the lammergeyer of the 
Alps—birds the very search for which is attended 
with danger, and which are neither unable nor 
unwilling to do battle in defence of their own 
lives. The odds are not so very great between 
the stroke of their strong pinions, the deadly 
clutch of their sinewy talons and the fierce thrust 
of their curved beak on the one side, and the 
fatal inventions of man on the other; we can 
put rifle and bullet in one scale, perilous crags 
and precipices (metaphorically) in the ather, and 
the turn of the beam is not so very sure or immedi- 
ate. But think of a man—a huge, hulking fellow, 
six feet high, and strong enough to contend, un- 
armed, with a welf or hyena—think of such a 
combatant providing himself with the most diabol- 
ical and murderous of human contrivances (in a 
small way, that is—no disrespect meant to Paixhan 
cannon and submarine batteries)—with the most 
diabolical and murderous of human contrivances, 
to make war vpon—a sparrow or a bebolink ! The 
shooting of an eagle or an albatross may be par- 
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doned in the excitement of the moment ; the eight 
feet from tip to tip establish at least a show of 
parity between the slayer and the slain, though 
when we consider mathematically the relative 
speed of wings and head, it proves to be only a 
show and utter delusion ; but what possible com- 
parison ean be instituted between a biped five feet 
eleven in height and twe feet aeross the shoulders, 
and another that might be covered out of sight 
with an egg-cup? A titmeuse, for example, or a 
wren? Why, I should as soon think of beating a 
baby a month old; and indeed there would be 
about as much of manliness and fair play in the 
one case as the other. 

It must be confessed, however, that some of the 
little creatures are excessively appetizing when they 
come to the table. I have never eaten an ortolan 
or a reed-bird—they are of the same family, by 
the way, ifnot identical—but my experience covers 
wood-cock, quail, pigeon-squab, (the wild bird,) 
and, if the truth must be told, robins; and I own 
that when killed and cooked these little birds are 
not at all out of place on the plate ofa gentleman 
whose appetite modestly desiderates something 
toothsome and savory. Mark the expression, 
gentle reader—when killed and cooked. ‘The at- 
tempt and not the deed confounds us. We love 
the treason but hold no kind of toleration for the 
traitor. I would not sheot a robin myself; I do 
not know even that I would hold any kind of inter- 
course with a robin shooter; but when I find the 
birds bunched together in market, hanging from a 
hook on the stall of my poultry-man, at half a 
dollar a dozen, the case is entirely different. They 
are dead—the atrocity is perpetrated—the deed 
cannot be undone—and on the principle of making 
the best of a bad bargain, there is no harm in pass- 
ing over the bodies of the victims to the experienced 
ministration of Sarah the cook. 

There is some shadow of excuse too for the 
shooter who plies his craft for the supply of the 
market. Perhaps he has five or six little birds in 
his own nest, with scant means of forage ; and 
that half-dollar a dozen, multiplied by the six 
working days in the week, may stand him in stead 
for three or four days of labor to which he would 
he quite willing to bend his strong back, but for 
which he can find no demand. Four little pairs 
of feet may be made happy with new shoes by the 
transmutation of three dozen robins ; or they may 


be good at the grocer’s for tea, sugar and divers: 


other comforts blessedly helpful to a sick wife, and 
perhaps extend in addition to a new frock for the 
growing girl, and a school-book or two for the boy 
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who trudges three or four miles to school through 


the snow, every morning in winter. It is not 
every one who can appreciate the intense truth of 
the saying, “ Every little helps,” as it presents 
itself to the experience of the poor; and it is not 
generous merely, but just, to take their needs into 
consideration when we undertake to pass judgment 
on their actions. 

But let nothing stand between the direst malison 
of the tender-hearted and the murdering wicked- 
ness of vagabond boys from the city, who straggle 
away to the suburbs, or beyond, with old musket 
or borrowed fowling-piece, and prowl among the 
orchards and quiet lanes in search of poor little 
feathered victims, slaying right and left in mere 
bloodthirsty wantonness ; whose hard hearts are 
not touched either by the sweet carol of finch or 
warbler, the garrulous gaiety of the bobolink or by 
the frank confidence of the red-breast, so often 
betrayed yet so inexhaustible. I never see one of 
these juvenile sportsmen, on his way to the theatre 
of his unnatural inclinations, without considerably 
more than half wishing that his gun might burst 
at the very first fire, and shatter two or three of his 
fingers, or at least so disable him for three months 
that for so long the murder of no innocent bird 
should be laid to his charge at all events. 

If the young scoundrels would but limit their 
execution to crows—and yet why should a crow be 
less mercifully dealt with than his cousin-german 
the black-bird? I confess to a sort of sneaking 
kindness for the crow, arrant plunderer of the corn- 
field as he is. There is actually something lauda- 
ble in his sagacity—in his ever-present distrust of 
the biped without feathers. On the wing he almost 
always flies high ; when he perches it is generally 
on the uppermost branch of some tall tree, com- 
manding a wide look-out in every direction ; and 
he never trusts himself on the ground save in com- 
pany, and with one stationed on some commanding 
point—the top of a post or the like—whence he 
may descry danger afar off and give timely warn- 
ing. Of guns he has an instinctive abhorrence, and 
will never let the bearer of one come within half 
the distance that he considers quite safe when the 
person approaching has only a cane. Old sports- 
men say that he can smell powder; a stretch of 
imagination, probably, but not unfelicitous as a 
way of expressing the bird’s warinees and celerity 
in the avoidance of danger. I have heard him re- 
proached with stupidity because he knows nothing 
of arithmetic ; not enough even to count two. The 
story is that a farmer, whose corn-hills had been 
atrociously investigated by the black rascals, and 
whe had vainly attempted vengeance with powder 
and lead, over and over again, was let into the 
arithmetical secret by a neighbor, after this fashion : 
The two wended their way, duly equipped with 
shooting-irons, to a booth or arbor, commanding 





the corn-field—heedfully watched, of course, by 
the crows, which took care to keep at a respectful 
and safe distance. After lying perdue for a while, 
the neighbor marched back with his gun, to the 
place whence he came, leaving the other still lying 
in wait; and thereupon down came the crows, 
with abundance of “ caws” for congratulation. Of 
course they were well peppered by the irate farmer 
from his place of concealment ; and so he found 
out that though crows could see two men coming 
to do them a mischief, they hadn’t gumption enough 
to know that when one went back there was still 
one left. I don’t much believe the story myself ; 
but supposing it to be true, there is a fair set-off 
for it in another, which places the feathered above 
the unfeathered walker on two legs, on the scale 
of intelligence. Somebody baited a field-full of 
crows, once, with beans soaked in brandy ; where- 
by they got drunk. But after that they “knew 
beans,” and brandy too. A bushel of the alcohol- 
poisoned dainties might be laid in their way, but not 
one of them would be swallowed. When men 
will be satisfied with one fit of intoxication, and 
swear off forever thereafter, it will be time enough 
to talk of the stupidity of crows. 

When I was a boy I shot several times at a 
crow—not, like Daddledy-Doe, with an arrow and 
a bow, but with a long fowling-piece, three fingers 
of powder and two or three ounces of duck-shot. 
He was a pilfering rascal, and as impudent as felo- 
nious ; for he used to come plump down into the 
yard and dispute with the cat for her dinner. I 
never hit him, that I know of; at least he did not 
complain, or leave off his larcenies. I knew him 
by one dangling leg which some better shot than 
myself had broken, or which had “ suffered some” 
by the owner's “ putting his foot in it”—id est, a 
trap. The other leg he kept tucked up when 
flying, but this one hung down like a black rag ; 
and I used sometimes to think that the scoundrel 
left it out as a mark for me, in sheer derision. He 
never would let me come within shooting distance 
of him upon the ground, where I might have pep- 
pered him—perhaps—-but on the wing he gave me 
fair shots enough to kill off a whole rookery. He 
knew his man probably ; and I have never shot at 
a crow since. 

Talking of rookeries, we have no rooks in this 
country. At least I have never seen any here, and 
Audubon speaks of them as exclusively a Euro- 
pean bird. They are smaller than the crow, more 
cleanly in their habits, more sociable and altogeth- 
ermuch more interesting. They build what may 
be called cities of nests, filling the trees of a small 
grove with them ; and these cities, or rookeries as 
they are called, are much prized in England—not 
so much for the sake of the birds as for the aristo- 
cratic ideas associated with their possession. The 
same nests are inhabited by generation after gene- 
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yt ee ration, and the possession of a rookery is prima 
da i facié evidence of a very old family. A curious story 
sa is told, illustrating the supposed or alleged myste- 
1a rious sympathy between the rooks and their pro- 
b> prietors. It is averred that on the marriage of a 
lady, the last descendant of an ancient house, the 
rooks abandoned their dwelling place—a fine grove 
on her paternal estate—and built up a new rookery 
on the estate ofher husband ; but whenshe died, some 
four or five years afterward, they all went back to 
their old homes, leaving the widower without a 
rook to comfort him. While she lived they elung 
to her like faithful servants; but when she was 
gone, they resumed their attachment to the estate, 
as having the next claim on their fidelity, 

But without resorting to such mysterious quali- 
ties, I can avouch that a rookery is an exceedingly 
pleasant feature in a landscape, and full of interest 
to one who loves to be quiet and observe. Many 
an afternoon of delicious Autumn have I idled away 
in England, lying at full length on the clean bright 
sward of a well kept ‘park, in an atmosphere so 
delightful that shade was not needed to temper 
the heat of the westering sun, and watching the 
movements of a rook colony, occupying probably 
the ancestral nests in a delightful grove of vene- 
rable oaks, every tree of which would have brought 
the owner some twenty or thirty pounds sterling, 
but which he would not have seen cut down for 
ten times the money. The clamorous voices of 
the busy birds came to me softened by distance, so 
that they were far from unmusical, and I amused 
myself with a small infinitude of conjectures touch- 
ing the subject and cause of their discussions ; for 
that they were discussing something was as evi- 
dent as that I lay there to hear them. Their note 
has a general resemblance to that of the crow, but 
is less solemn and resonant and it is uttered more 
rapidly. The loud, hoarse “‘ caw” of the American 
bird gives me the idea of an impressive and warn- 
ing ejaculation, while the hubbub that comes from 
the rookery conveys rather the notion of chattering. 
The crow is a sententious personage, speaking 
briefly and always with an object—the rook is an 
arrant gossip. 

In culinary aptitude there is no comparison be- 
tween the rook and his American cousin. The 
young of the former are as regularly brought to 
table as pigeons or pullets, and rook-pie figures in 
all the English cookery-books ; but I never heard 
of an attempt even, to make a dinner of crow, old 
or young, though Audubon, who evidently has a 
sort of personal regard for the black croakers, says 
that the squabs are “ tolerable” for eating, if taken 
before they are fledged. 

We dwellers in cities, even though we are for- 

 tumate enough to have our habitations far out in 
the suburbs—the debateable land, as it may be 
called, between town and country—have little op- 
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portunity for observing the habits of crows, or any 
other of the larger varieties of the feathered tribe, 
except geese, ducks and poultry ; but we need not 
go very far out of town to enjoy the company of 
sundry small birds whose ways are pleasant to look 
upon and whose music, if not as varied as that of 
the canary or mocking bird, has a sweetness pe- 
culiar to itself. Foremost among them I rank the 
common brown headed litile fellow that greets the 
dawn so joyously in spring. What its true name 
is I do not know, t::t of all the pictures and descrip- 
tions in Audubon those which seem to fit it best 
pertain to the field bunting, or field sparrow— 
emberiza pusilla. Of this bird Audubon says, “ it 
trills its notes like a young canary bird, and now 
and then emits emphatic, though not very distinct, 
sounds of some length.” This part of the descrip- 
tion, I confess, does not strike me as very appro- 
priate to the bird I mean, for its song, though short 
and unvaried, is distinct enough in the notes, and 
at any rate very melodious—in the absence of bet- 
ter. He goes on to say, however, that the field- 
sparrow makes its nest on the ground, and lays 
from four to six eggs, of a light ferruginous tint, 
produced by the blending of small dots of that 
color. This fits exactly, for I have a nest in my 
garden, nicely hidden away under a tuft of grass 
at the edge of one of the flower beds, and when I 
looked at it early in May it contained five eggs, 
just such as the ornithological master assigns to his 
emberiza pusilla. Ihave gone to the nest but once, 
for when I did the poor mother bird started from 
it in such fright and distress that I could not bear 
the idea of making her so unhappy a second time ; 
it would be but a poor return for the gush of re- 
joicing melody with which her loving partner greet- 
ed me every morning at sunrise. 

But the little bird I mean—whether bunting, or 
titmouse, or creeper—has a distinction which few 
of my readers suspect. I am assured py a friend 
who has smoked pipes and drunk coffee with the 
Mossulmans that the identical songster of which I 
speak—one of the very commonest birds among 
us—is no less than the nightingale of the East ; the 
far-famed bulbul of Ferdousi and Byron and Moore. 
And I can believe it, too, for I have heard the night- 
ingale in England, and truth compels me to own, 
at the risk of losing all good repute for musical 
and poetical sensibility, that if its song had been 
trilled forth in the morning, instead of the silence 
and solitude of a very dark, damp night, I should 
have been puzzled to imagine what there was in it 
for poets to rave about. By the same token I 
caught a bad cold, standing for half an hour “ on 
the dewy green,” listening to the nocturnal war- 
bler. More than half of the melancholy sweetness 
ascribed by rhymesters to the song of tne English 
nightingale helongs, I am persuaded, to the time 
chosen by the performer ; and so there is nothing 
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very preposterous in the belief that the marvellous 
melody of the bulbul comes from no more illustrious 
throat, after all, than that of my little brown-headed 
favorite, whatever be his true name in the bird 
books. Besides, I have several times heard him 
sing at night, though I must own that his little 
song was not then repeated, as in the morning, but 
seemed to be poured forth by mistake, as if the 
little fellow had been suddenly waked from sleep 
and fancied that morning had come already. Ca- 
naries will warble in the same way, at all hours of 
the night, if kept in a room where a lamp is burning. 

Next to this—nightingale we will call him, in 
our ignorance of his proper title—my pets (out of 
a cage) are the wrens ; their fearlessness, their pert 
vivacity, and the peculiar liking they have for 
domiciling themselves in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of a human habitation, give them a strong 
attractiveness to my uneducated fancy. I like to 
see them hopping in and out of their Lilliputian 
mansions, as busy as a reporter at a public meeting 
and as important as the chairman. A wren has 
only a little body, but I never see one without 
thinking that the soul within is uncommonly 
big ; not in the way of quarreling, or domineering 
over other birds, or showing off his courage, but 
in having a vast deal of business on hand and 
being in a wonderful hurry to do it ; as they say at 
the South, “ kicking up a particular fuss generally.” 

And by the way, talking of souls in the bodies 
of birds, it is clear that they have something within 
them beyond mere instinct—assuming this to be 
nothing more than unreasoning aptitude for the 
performance of such acts as are requisite for self- 
preservation and subsistence and reproduction. We 
may say, if we please, that instinct alone is suffi- 
cient to account for the building of a nest—for the 
artifices a mother bird employs to lure away an 
intruder from the spot where her little brood are 
concealed—for the assiduous and intelligent teach- 
ing, by precept and example, with which both 
parents encourage the young ones to make trial of 
their newly fledged wings ; but what shall we say 
of the passions they undoubtedly exhibit, and in the 
display of which they do unquestionably give evi- 
dence of something so like ratiocination that nobody 
can perceive the difference, if difference there is? 
What shall we say, for instance, of the anecdote 
related by Mrs. Butler, in a previous number of 
this magazine, concerning a virtuous duck in 
Mr. Beale’s aviary at Macao? This duck, in the 
absence of her spouse, had been approached with 
insidious gallantries by a bachelor drake—the 
Lovelace, it would seem, of the establishment. 
Like a faithful wife she repelled his addresses with 
scorn ; and not only this, but on the return of her 
liege lord gave an account to him of the attempt 
that had been made upon his honor. Fiery wrath 
was awakened by the tale ; the insulted husband 
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went in immediate pursuit of the aggressor, at- 
tacked him furiously, and the combat ended only 
when the wrong was avenged by the death of him 
that offered it. Now was there not in ail this 
something beyond instinct? Were there not hu- 
man p-ssions displayed in action? Love, jealousy, 
anger? Was there not at least an excellent imi- 
tation of humanity in the libertine bachelor, the 
chaste wife and the indignant husband? Talk of 
instinct indeed ! 

But we need not go to Macao for illustrations of 
the fact in question; anybody that has birds in 
cages may gather as many as he pleases, only by 
making use of his eyes. Let two male canaries 
be in adjoining cages, during the breeding season, 
and see how they will worry against the wires to 
get at each other for a fight; or let them out at 
any time (taking care that there is no cat in the 
room) and see how they will strut up to each other 
and warble forth their emulation, straining their 
little throats, fluttering their wings, puffing out 
their breasts and stretching up their heads like 
rival prima donnas in an opera. 

And apropos to emulation, it is known that 
singing birds feel it so strongly as to die of broken 
hearts after a defeat in a musical encounter. A 
mocking bird was placed at night in the same 
room with an English sky-lark ; in the morning 
the lark trilled out its beautiful matin song, as was 
its wont, the mocking-bird meanwhile observing a 
profound silence ; but presently the latter, having 
caught the strain, repeated it with such a gushing 
power of melody, such a ringing clearness of tone 
and such a splendid range of variation that the 
lark, feeling itself conquered, from that moment 
never sang again and in the course of a few days 
actually drooped and died, a victim to professional 
mortification. 

The experiment was repeated, with a black- 
bird for the competitor ; and the result was just 
the same. Said I not right, then, that birds have 
thoughts and feelings which cannot be made to 
harmonize with the idea of mere instinct? If to 
feel the influence of passion—to devise measures 
for its gratification—to reason upon cause and 
effect and to act accordingly—to trace the relations 
between contemporaneous or successive events—to 
form a purpose and carry it out with judicious and 
appropriate means—if to do all this comes within 
the range of instinct, well and good ; but then what 
constitutes the difference between the instinct of a 
bird and the intelligence of a man? 

But I suspect this talking of birds is becoming 
somewhat tedious to the reader, however enter- 
taining it may be to me. So here I bring it toa 
close, though a lovely goldfinch—the yellow-bird of 
trap-cage owning boys—is sitting on a branch just 
before my window, as if he expected me to draw 
his portrait. Another time, Master Yellow-Jacket. 
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THE KEY FOUND. 


Visiting one of the state prisons, a few years since, 
in company with the governor or superintendent, I 
was much interested by his remarks upon Several 
of the convicts, their manifestations of character 
and the effect upon them of the discipline to which 
they were subjected. Some were cheerful at labor 
and appeared to find in it a relief from painful 
thought; others submitted to it patiently, but yet 
with evidence that it was irksome to their feelings 
or their habits—it was endured only, not welcomed. 
Others again were always reluctant, sometimes 
_ refractory at their toil; their faces wore a sullen 
expression, and they contrived a thousand expedi- 
ents to retard as much as possible the progress of 
their work, yet without exposing themselves to 
punishment by actual neglect or evidently wilful 
perversion of duty. The conversation of the gover- 
nor, suggested by these varieties of conduct and 
disposition, had an intrinsic interest, resulting from 
the clearness and sagacity of his views in relation 
to the varying elements with which he had to deal. 
T soon discovered that he was a quick and shrewd 
observer of men’s minds ; naturally endowed with 
a penetrating glance at the inward, sharpened and 
perfected by long practice until it afforded him a 
knowledge that seemed almost intuitive. I per- 
ceived, too, by the demeanor of the convicts in his 
presence, that he exercised over them that quiet 
authority which superior power of intellect always 
commands. Their manner toward him—their very 
aspect and movement when he was among them— 
though indicating neither servile fear, nor that 
shrinking avoidance which is generated by habitu- 
al harshness and severity—-told more plainly than 
words could do that they knew him as their ruler ; 
as one whose vigilance they could not elude or his 
authority resist, while yet they had nothing to ap- 
prehend from wanton severity or capricious tyran- 
ny. He had not been very long in the prison, and 
report said that his predecessor, though an upright 
and well-meaning man, had been”so lacking in 
decision and tenacity of purpose that under his 
control the institution had become very much dis- 
organized ; but whatever the faults of the previous 
administration had been, and however injurious 
they had proved to the moral and physical disci- 
pline required in such a condition of society, I 
needed not the evidence of general commendation 
to assure me that under its present head the prison 
was governed and controlled with perhaps as near 
an approach as is possible to the difficult attain- 
ment of the two desired objects in all penal insti- 
10 





tutions—punishment and reformation—punishment 
for the good of the community at large, as a means 
of deterring others from the commission of crime, 
and reformation for the good of the individual 
criminal. 

In the course of our progress through the various 
wards and workshops, the governor requested me, 
as we were approaching one large apartment, to 
take especial notice of the person whom he should 
call when we had entered, and from whom he should 
ask an explanation of the processes carried on in that 
part of the prison. I of course complied ; and soon 
found myself listening to the intelligent remarks of 
a@ man apparently thirty or thirty-five years old, 
well made, of middle height and strongly marked, 
though far from unhandsome features. His eyes, 
of a rich, bright hazel, were yet singularly soft and 
mild in their expression, contrasting remarkably 
enough with that of his mouth, which betskened 
an uncommon degree of energy and firvsness; the 
lips, though well formed, closing upon each other 
with a fixedness than which nothing could more 
plainly indicate strong will and self-reliance. The 
character of the face and head generally was good 
—such as to please both the physiognomist and the 
phrenologist, who would respectively pronounce 
the features and the developments attractive. 

’ What struck me particularly, however, were the 
appearances of personal attachment to the gover- 
nor that rather escaped from him occasionally than 
were exhibited. They were perceptible in the 
tone of his voice, in his look of affectionate respect, 
in the air of delighted but deferential interest with 
which he listened when the governor addressed 
him ; perhaps more than all in the eager alacrity 
with which he hastened to afford any explanation 
requested by the latter on my behalf; for the room 
in which we were was occupied by machines of 
various kinds, employed in the formation or pre- 
paration of different fabrics, and from the tenor of 
the questions addressed to him, and of his answers, 
I judged that the man of whom I speak was to 
some extent charged with their management or 
superintendence. At all events he appeared to 
understand them thoroughly, and his explanations 
of their nature, their construction and performances 
were singularly intelligent and satisfactory, adding 
much to the interest with which I had been inspired 
by his appearance and manner. 

It may be supposed that after we had left him 
and were on our way to another part of the prison 
I inquired with some eagerness whether there was 
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anything peculiar or remarkable in his history ; 
and the answer I’ received was substantially as 
follows : 

‘‘ That man, when I first took charge of the 
prison, was the veriest black sheep of the whole 
flock. His sentence was fourteen years, of which 
three had elapsed, and my predecessor, when he 
turned the prisoners over to me, assured me that 
he had less trouble with all the others than with 
him ; that he was incorrigible and utterly unman- 
ageable. The utmost severity of punishment had 
been inflicted on him to no purpose ; neither hunger, 
nor stripes, nor the shower, nor solitary confine- 
ment, nor kindness, nor expostulation had any effect 
upon his indomitable temper. His sentence was 
for an aggravated and wanton assault with intent 
to kill, which he barely failed to accomplish ; and 
this was but the last of several, in the perpetration 
of which he had exhibited a ferocity, a recklessness 
and desperate courage that made his name actually 
a terror to the police as well as to the frequenters 
of the low haunts where he was generally to be 
found. The same violent and indomitable spirit 
he had exhibited ever since his arrival at the 
prisen. Coercion seemed only to harden him, and 
gentle means were but wasted on his obduracy. 
Work he would not, except at intervals when he 
was in the humor ; his fellow prisoners all stood in 
awe of him, and even the keepers were reluctant 
to meddle with him, three of them having at differ- 
ent times sustained severe personal injury at his 
hands in attempts to subdue his refractory spirit. 
In short, according to the account of my predeces- 
sor, Harding—for that is his name—was more like 
a wild beast than a human being, and like a wild 
beast ought to be shut up in a cage where he could 
do no mischief; to repeat the expression made use 
of to me, he was untameable as a hyena and de- 
served no better than a hyena’s treatment. 

‘**T do not mean to compliment my own sagacity, 
but I will say that I could not help doubting the 
entire accuracy of all this. I had had plentiful 
experience of refractory convicts in other prisons— 
had had occasion to deal with depraved and brutal 
men in almost every conceivable variety of wick- 
edness—and I had never yet found one for whom 
there were not some available means of correction 
and reformation, if we could but find them out. 

This man, I felt confident, had a heart—a human 
heart, with true sympathies and right emotions— 
but it was locked up, and nobody had been able to 
discover the key that should lay it open. Perhaps, 
in the course of his short but violent and stormy 
life—for he was then but a little beyond the age of 
legal manhood—no one had fallen in his way who 
would have been willing to apply the key, had it 
been in his possession ; I could easily conceive that 
a childhood and youth of neglect and hardship, 
without sympathy, without the softening influence 
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of care or kindness, without joys or pleasures ex- 
cept the most sensual and base, might have been 
the training for this ferocious manhood of brutal 
and desperate ferocity. You have seen Harding, 
and can understand me when I say that his features 
seemed even then to indicate the existence of better 
elements within than were believed to form his 
character ; I felt assured that with a countenance 
so befitting a man was not associated the nature 
of a beast ; and I resolved to spare no pains for 
the education and development of that nature of 
a man which I believed to exist beneath his out- 
ward show of heartlessness and depravity. 

“ My first step was to watch him carefully, yet 
in such a way as not to excite in him suspicions of 
my observance. I noted heedfully his actions, his 
manner, his countenance—at work and at meals, 
in the chapel and when allowed to exercise in the 
prison yard—in every situation which brought him 
to view I studied his appearance and bearing with 
unremitting vigilance. Whether it was that report 
of my success in governing other prisons had reached 
him and produced some effect of apprehension even 
on his obdurate disposition, or that he felt the influ- 
ence of the quiet but energetic regularity which 
pervaded the prison, I know not ; but it so happened 
that for some weeks he was unusually peaceable 
and diligent, performing his tasks in the workshop 
well and cheerfully, and giving no annoyance to 
his fellow prisoners; and the consequence was 
that I had no occasion to hold direct communica- 
tion with him. I was not sorry for this, as it gave 
me ample time for the watchful observance to 
which I have alluded ; and perhaps all the results 
I could expect from it had been attained when at 
length some neglect or violation of duty on his part 
made it proper for me to notice him personally. I 
was careful, however, not to engage in conversa- 
tion with him—to ask no question—for my object 
was merely, by a few words of admonition, to 
suggest rather than announce that the treatment 
he might expect from me was to combine the re- 
solute and undeviating firmness of control with the 
kindness of sympathising humanity. I wished 
him to draw this inference from my manner of 
speaking——-grave, earnest, indicative not so much 
of determination to be obeyed as of assurance that 
to be disobeyed was impossible, but carefully di- 
vested of harshness or the least appearance of re- 
sentment. This was the lessson I wished him to 
receive and ponder; and I had reason to believe 
that my object was accomplished. 

*¢* But I will not take up your time by going into 
the detail of my various experiments upon Harding 
and their results. Suffice it to say that in the 
course of five or six months I became convinced of 
the truth of my original impression, that there was 
something more and better in him than had been 
supposed ; but as yet this conviction was the only 
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good fruit of my endeavors. He was still wilful, 
intractable and sometimes fearfully violent ; pun- 
ishment was still thrown away upon him, and so 
sure was [ that it even aggravated his faults of 
temper that I regretted the necessity of inflicting 
it for the sake of maintaining the general discipline 
of the prison. I made some important discoveries, 
however, in relation to the course of early life 
which, as I had from the first suspected, had been 
largely instrumental in the formation of his cha- 
racter. In his furious moods he would often let 
fall expressions, disjointed indeed, but capable of 
being put together and wrought into a connexion 
full of significance. They generally took the form 
of maledictions and reproaches upon society—upon 
mankind at large—for cruelty and injustice of 
which he had been the victim ; and from them, as 
reported to me by the keepers, I gathered that his 
father, an Englishman, had been transported for a 
crime of which, after his death at Van Dieman’s 
Land, he had been ascertained to be innocent ; that 
his mother, coming to America, had died in prison, 
of a jail fever, while detained as a witness merely ; 
and that himself, thus left an orphan when little 
more than a child, had struggled on to manhood 
through penury, and suffering, and evil compan- 
ionship, and temptations of the coarsest and most 
debasing kind, such as are but too much incident 
to the career of indigent and neglected orphanhood 
in the squalid haunts of all large cities. 

“TI ascertained, moreover, by inquiries of the 
police in the city where his life had been passed, 
that no crime had ever been alleged against him 
except those acts of violence which at last had 
brought him to the prison. He had figured repeat- 
edly in the annals of the criminal department as a 
rowdy, a ruffian, a leader in riots and aggravated 
breaches of the peace, but never as a thief, a shop- 
lifter, a burglar or in any other grade of felonious 
rascality. This was encouraging; and still mére 
so were accounts that reached me of several in- 
stances in which Harding had been known to 
exhibit a sort of rude and reckless generosity, not 
out of keeping with the darker features of his cha- 
racter. I felt more and more assured that there 
must be a way of reclaiming him; but I was still 
forced to acknowledge that as yet I had made lit- 
tle or no substantial progress toward the discovery 
of that way. 

“ At length, however, a fortunate accident be- 
friended me. I had conceived the idea, and was 
strongly impressed with its truth, that if Harding 
could be made to feel himself useful a great step 
would be gained. My theory was, that want of 
self-respect—the failing of a generous nature, per- 
verted by circumstances—was the root of his de- 
pravity ; and that if he could be induced to believe 
that there was good in him, capable of being called 
into action profitable to his fellow men, this belief 





might without much difficulty be nurtured so as to 
bring forth abundant fruit. 

“Tt happened, one day, that he was called in to 
assist, with others, under the directien of the engi- 
neer, in putting together a new piece of machinery ; 
that is, he and the other convicts, three or four of 
them, were required to lift and place in certain 
positions various parts of the engine, while the 
constructor adjusted them and applied the fasten- 
ings. I observed that Harding, who had been for 
some days in a remarkably good humor, bestowed 
much attention upon the putting together of the 
machinery, and seemed to be interested in its con- 
struction and object, as one who understood them. 
While the others merely did what was required of 
them, with careless indifference, his eyes closely 
followed the movement of the engineer; and I 
noticed that when the latter two or three times 
made a trial movement of a principal wheel, Hard- 
ing quickly turned his attention to another part of 
the machine, where the effect was to be looked for ; 
showing that he comprehended the principle of its 
action. 

“‘ My plan was quickly formed ; and cireumstan- 
ces took just the turn most favorable to its applica- 
tion. There was something wrong in the engine ; 
something had been omitted or misplaced in its 
construction, and it did not work to the satisfaction 
of the engineer. Repeated trials were made to 
remedy the defect, whatever it was, but still the 
same check occurred when the wheels were put in 
motion. You may suppose that I watched Hard- 
ing more vigilantly than I did the machine, and I 
was delighted at perceiving that he seemed to be 
as deeply interested in the matter as the professional 
machinist. His eyes followed every movement of 
the latter, and it was evident from the intent ex- 
pression of his countenance that everything but the 
engine and the difficulty was forgotten. At length 
there was a flash of the eye—a lighting up of all 
the features—succeeded in a moment by an earnest 
and thoughtful gaze at one part of the engine, 
whence I inferred, and rightly, that Hardiig had 
conjectured the cause of the failure and was seek- 
ing to verify his idea. Stepping to his side quietly, 
and looking for a few moments at the spot on 
which his attention was fixed, I said, in a kind of 
abstracted way and rather as if thinking aloud than 
addressing myself purposely to him, ‘ what can be 
the matter with this thing? Can’t you find it out, 
Harding? I dare say it is some very slight defect, 
which could be remedied in ten minutes” If I had 
spoken in any other way it is probable that his 
thoughts would have been recalled to our relative 
positions; but my remark had so casual! and matter- 
of-course an air—conveyed so perfectly the idea 
that I was thinking only of the machine, and 
chimed in so well with his own similar pre-occupa- 
tion—that he continued to forget the prison, the 
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governor and his own position as convict ; and he 
proceeded at once to point out what he supposed 
to be the cause of the difficulty. He was right; 
the engineer saw in a moment what was wanted, 
and, again most fortunately for the success of my 
effort, acknowledged the fact with a brief but hearty 
expression of thanks to Harding for the discovery. 
Sir, the key was found to the true and better nature 
of the man. The gratification he felt at that mo- 
ment in the consciousness of having rendered a 
valuable service—aided no doubt by some up-rising 
of self-esteem at his sagacity and success where a 
skilful mechanician had been baffled—afforded all 
that I wanted for his regeneration, as I may call it. 
My course with him henceforth was clear, though 
requiring much caution and skilful management. 
I had but to encourage and develop to full action 
his feeling of self-respect, perhaps now called 
into existence, but certainly for the first time fos- 
tered and rightly guided. By slight occasional 
allusions to his acuteness, made incidentally and 
as if merely saggested by some occurrence of the 
moment, I not only kept alive in his mind the recol- 
lection of the pleasant feeling he had experienced, 
but at length induced him to express a wish for 
employment in the machine department, for which 
he had evidently a natural aptitude; and the 
promptness with which I acceded to his wish, 
aided by an encouraging, half-jocular remark upon 
the certainty of his becoming a skilful engineer, 
put him in precisely the right frame of mind for 
working out all the good which I had hoped and 
expected. Henceforth his progress was rapid and 
scarcely interrupted. You have seen him the fore- 
man of the machine department, in which he has 
introduced several very ingenious and valuable 
improvements ; you have seen him grateful, gentle, 
assiduous and self-respecting ; and I have only to 
add that when he receives the pardon which I have 
solicited for him, though society will gain a useful 
member, I shall lose my most excellent and es- 
teemed assistant.” 

Such was the story related to me by the humane 
and judicious governor of a state prison—a man 
who had sagacity to perceive and a heart to feel 
that even in the most perverted nature there might 
be a germ of good still subsisting, which needed 
only gentle and wise culture to quicken and ex- 
pand and ultimately bring forth golden fruit. I 
am not of those who believe that evil is the con- 
stituent of man’s nature ; that its tendencies are 
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all downward, its impulses all demoralizing, its 
elements all corrupt. On the contrary, it is my 
faith that on the whole good largely predominates ; 
that the majority of men are chiefly susceptible of 
generous and kindly emotions; and that there is 
no man, never has been a man, so utterly depraved 
as to be incapable of rescue irom the dominion of 
sin and its invariable companion, sorrow. The 
veriest wretch who squanders life and intellect in 
the continual indulgence of his basest appetite— 
the murderer whose hands are red with the blood 
of many victims—the most hardened and daring 
violator of every law, divine or human—if he has 
within him one spark of affection, one pure feeling, 
aye, or even one perception, however feeble, of his 
own guilt and degradation, is not wholly depraved 
—not wholly destitute of good. There yet lingers 
around his iron and gloomy heart some ray of the 
divine effulgence by which the most exalted spirits 
are illuminated ; and faint and glimmering though 
it be, there are moments when it may be seen 
struggling out from among the darkness by which 
it is encompassed, even as the bright sunbeams will 
at times burst through the gathered clouds of a 
stormy day in winter. 

Is it to be believed that a human being exists, in 
the possession of his faculties, whose bosom never 
swelled with indignation at the sight of injustice or 
tyranny? Who never paid willing homage at the 
shrine of intellectual or moral greatness? I say, 
then, that these emotions were the working of the 
better part within ; and so is every consciousness 
of joy that is felt after the performance of a good 
action, every satisfaction ‘crived from the resist- 
ance of temptation, every gush of love that pours 
out, warm and glowing from the heart, toward a 
fellow being. Can a human creature be imagined 
so destitute of humanity as to be capable of looking 
upon the gladsome features of a child, sporting and 
gambulling in its joyous innocence, without an 
impulse to bless it—or of beholding the sorrow of 
a child’s young heart without desiring to wipe 
away its tears in sympathy and love? In that 
loving sympathy with joy or grief the better portion 
of our nature is displayed ; and were it seen even 
in the greatest of offenders we might be sure that 
amid the blackness of the soul within there were 
yet some sparkles of the ray divine, from which 
hope might anticipate, at some happy and ap- 
pointed time, expansion to the radiance of full and 
perfect day. 
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Tasere’s grandeur in the thunder’s roar, 
Loud pealing from on high ; 

And in the vivid lightning’s flash, 
When storms sweep through the sky ; 
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There’s grandeur in the swelling waves, 
The mountains of the sea, 

That crush the pride and strength of man 
When the winds blow wild and free. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET IN CHEAPSIDE. 


Tue mischief-making little archer never did a more 
perverse turn, in the way of his craft, than when he 
lit up a mutual flame in the hearts of Thomas 
Tapager, Junior, and the fair Matilda Medlar. 
Not but that they were proper enough for mating 
in all personals of their own; for the tidy little 
figure, red round cheeks, curly hair and blue eyes 
of Thomas were as nice a masculine match as 
could be for the blue eyes, corkscrew ringlets, 
plump, rosy cheeks and round, well shaped figure 
of Matilda, the last of which stood in no need 
whatever of episcopal improvement. He was one 
and twenty and she eighteen ; he two inches above 
five feet and she two inches below; he loved ham 
sandwiches, boiled periwinkles, green filberts and 
dancing, and so did she ; in a word, there was a 
most comfortable similarity in their appearance, 
tastes, tempers and capacities; for though Thomas 
was a good lad enough, the gods that presided at 
his birth had not bestowed upon him bountifully 
of the stuff which makes heroes and great men, and 
in this particular Matilda was ditto ditto. Thus 
there was affinity enough in person and character 
to make dttachment reasonable and probable, and 
to ensure a respectable degree of harmony and 
happiness as the lot of the couple, should they be 
married. 

Why, then, was it an evil cast of the blind deity’s 
office, the yoking of these twain in the silken bond 
of love? There were fathers in the way—fathers, 
if not with flinty hearts, at least with outrageously 
obstinate dispositions—and it so unfortunately hap- 
pened that the feud between the Montagues and 
Capulets of Verona was but a prototype of the ri- 
vairy between Thomas Tapager Senior and Timo- 
thy Mediar. Both were topping tradesmen in the 
haberdashery line ; and fate or their own ideas of 
a choice location for business had willed that their 
shops should be, one on the dexter and the other 
on the sinister side of Cheapside, and so exactly 
opposed that a line from one to the other was the 
shortest that could be drawn, mathematically. 
Fate, or the spirit of rivalry, or a most remarkable 
correspondence in taste had decreed, moreover, 
that the two establishments should be as similar in 
outward appearance and internal arrangement as 
carpenters, masons, painters and glaziers could 
make them ; the shop fronts were precisely of the 
same pattern; so were the doors, so were the vast 
plate-glass windows, and so, bating the difference 
in the names they bore, were the signs. If Tapa- 
ger made a change, for display or convenience, it 
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was copied with marvellous celerity by Medlar ; 
nay, one might almost suppose there was diablerie 
in the case, for no sooner did carpenter, mason or 
painter begin the exercise of his craft at one side 
of the street than a brother of the trade was seen 
busy at the other, effecting the same identical im- 
provement or alteration, as though each had received 
the same orders at the same moment. Tapager 
could not conceive an idea that was not instantly 
stolen by Medlar ; and it was vain for Medlar to 
flatter himself with the hope of gaining even a 
day’s start of Tapager in any device for catching 
the eye of a possible customer. 

Their placards and advertisements, too, were 
marked by the like uniformity. Times, Post and 
Herald informed the public, day after day, that the 
cheapest and best goods the world ever saw were 
to be had at Japager’s; ‘Times, Post and Herald 
daily conveyeu the same valuable information on 
behalf of Mediar; and a conspicuous N. B. at the 
foot of each advertisement gave particular warning 
that there was “ No connexion with the establish- 
ment over the way.” Medlar had a man in pay, 
who patrolled continually along Cornhill, the 
Strand, Fleet street and other great thoroughfares 
leading into the city, bearing a huge placard on 
which everybody was exhorted to buy at 47 Cheap- 
side ; and Tapager had another, with a placard of 
exactly the same size and pattern, assuring the 
public, in the same form of words, that the only 
number at which bargains could be secured was 
123 ; and it was a curious fact that one of these 
walking sign boards was never seen pursuing this 
slow and untiring march unaccompanied by the 
other—each keeping to his own side of the street 
however. They were even dressed alike ; resem- 
bled each other enough to pass for twin brothers, as 
indeed they were; and they invariably took their 
respective pots of “ arf an arf” at the same tap and 
the same time, while their two placards glared at 
each other in peaceful opposition, one at either side 
of the front door. 

Such was the condition of things between the 
progenitors of our lovers; and such it had been for 
years. Nor was their belligerency confined to 
manifestations of such harmless character, The 
reporters for the newspapers had often to tell of 
fines imposed at Lambeth street, Guildhall or Bow, 
upon Medlar for some petty outrage committed 
against the peace, comfort or property of Tapager ; 
and often, too, of like complaints entered and re- 
dressed, Tapager being defendant. Cross actions 
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for damages, moreover, had long been pending in 
the Common Pleas, which, though they never came 
to trial, formed the subject of occasional paragraphs 
in the legal columns, when a rule to show cause 
was moved for or denied, or some other interlocu- 
tory proceeding was taken in Medlar versus Tapa- 
ger, or Tapager versus Mediar ; and it is even said 
that a euit in Chancery had been carried so far as 
the filing of bill and answer ; but this is probably an 
exaggeration. A Chancery suit is too expensive a 
luxury in England for the enjoyment of any man 
with an income short of ten thousand a year. 

Said I not well, then, that Thomas Junior and 
Matilda had brought their loves to a bad market? 
What could they hope for save the extremity of 
paternal opposition? Why must each of them 
single out from all the world, as the object of at- 
tachment, the very being of all others against 


whom the stern prohibition of a father would be: 


most surely uttered? There were haberdashers 
enough in Cheapside and elsewhere, with sons and 
daughters to dispose of, from or against whom no 
objection would be interposed. Luckless Thomas 
—ill-advised Matilda—why not seek to mate 
among these scions of unhated lineage ? 

I have said that they were both fond of dancing ; 
and this was the cause of their ill-conceived pas- 
sion’s commencement. At least they became ac- 
quainted by taking lessons of the same dancing- 
master, when Tommy was yet a hobble-de-hoy 
and Matty a young Miss in pigtails and pinafore. 
His legs were rather short, and among all thé pu- 
pils none found it so difficult to accomplish the fifth 
position, or made so many fruitless efforts to achieve 


trippingly the ‘“‘ one—two—three—’op” that, nine- ° 


ty-nine times repeated, formed the burden of Mr. 
Widdicomb’s third lesson; but when the other 
young ladies laughed at his awkwardness, Thomas 
observed that Matilda seemed vexed at their ill- 
manners and blushed in sympathy with his morti- 
fication. The rest followed of course ; they were 
partners in the practising sets, whether quadrille or 
contra dance; Thomas always filled his pockets 
with almonds, sugar-plums and raisins, when go- 
ing to the dancing-room, to be gallantly shared 
with Matilda ; and the silk purse in which he car- 
ried his pocket money was netted by her plump 
little fingers. Of course the unfriendly relations of 
the fathers did but accelerate and strengthen the 
growing calf-love of the young ones, on the natural 
principle of filial opposition ; and as they advanced 
to young man and womanhood, the charm of con- 
cealment gave additional zest to their meetings, 
increase of ardor to their attachment. 

Were their meetings forbidden? What might 
have been the case there is no knowiag, if either 
of the governors had suspected the actual condition 
of things; but as it was, no parental mandate 
against their intercourse had been fulminated on 
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either side. Doubtless the possibility of a love af- 
fair in that quarter had never entered the head of 
Medlar or Tapager Senior. The youthful lovers 
only knew, in a general way, as did everybody in 
London who read the newspapers, and a great 
many whose education had not qualified them for 
that pleasant and improving achievement, that 
there was feud between the two houses; for the 
worthy tradesmen were not much given to talking 
while in their shops, and for much talking after 
shop hours they had no time. The young ones, 
on the other hand, were instinctively careful, in 
their respective domiciles, to drop no hint even of 
their mutual acquaintance; and though Thomas 
had many a bright smile from Matty of a morning, 
as he swept out the shop and took down the shut- 
ters, and she sat at a second floor window, reading 
or sewing—though it very often happened that she 
had an errand to do in the next street whenever he 
went out with a parcel—though it invariably came 
to pass, by some mysterious coincidence, that in 
whatever direction she took her walk on Sunday 
afternoons, when the old gentleman indulged in a 
nap after dinner, she had not gone very far from 
her own home before he was accidentally overtaken, 
slowly proceeding in the same—though by these 
and a hundred other deliciously innocent contriy- 
ances the flame of their love was nourished and 
kept burning, the’ vigilance of parental suspicion 
had apparently never been roused ; and their love 
had been mutually avowed, sighed over, kissed 
upon and ratified by the most solemn vows of 
fidelity, come what might, while the parental 
ogres were as yet utterly ignorant of their having 
ever met or spoken together. 

Such was the state of affairs between the two 
houses at the opening of our tale; the old folks 
keeping up the dignity of their quarrel with com- 
mendable vigor, and making money, meanwhile, 
at a very handsome per centage on their capital ; 
the young ones up to the lips in love, 2 little down- 
hearted sometimes at the thought of the blow-up 
that must come when their secret should be dis- 
covered, but on the whole comfortable enough and 
preserving excellent appetites. Your lovers, now- 
a-days, are not silly enough to let Cupid interfere 
with their breakfasts and dinners—knowing, in- 
deed, like wise people, that music is not half so 
nourishing food for love as roast beef or turkey. 

But the crisis of their fate was approaching ; and 
it came in a way that they had little expected. 
Thomas was startled out of a year’s growth, early 
one Monday morning, when his father and he 
were the only occupants of the shop, by the abrupt 
question who that pretty girl was with whom he 
had been walking the day before. He blushed to 
the very back of his head—let fall the yardstick 
from his trembling fingers—and for a minute or 
two could find no voice to answer. The thought 
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of telling a lie flashed through his mind, perhaps 
for the first time in his life ; but he resisted it, like 
a good boy as he was, and at length replied, in a 
faint voice, “‘ Miss Medlar, sir.” To his incon- 
ceivable amazement the answer occasioned no 
storm of wrathful reproaches; if he could trust his 
eyes there was even the momentary twinkle of a 
smile in his father’s eyes, quickly followed, how- 
ever, by a “Humph! and how long have you 
known Miss Medlar, sir?” The query was too 
direct for evasion ; but just as he was preparing to 
answer it, with desperate sincerity, a customer 
came in and the business of the day commenced. 

Nothing farther passed until the next morning, 
when the same question was abruptly repeated and 
the answer was given. It elicited cnly another 
‘* Humph,” and again the subject was dropped. 

Poor Thomas did not know what to make of all 
this. His cogitations took all manner of conflict- 
ing directions, and he would have given his silver 
watch-guard for an opportunity of speaking five 
minutes with his mistress; but the governor sent 
out the parcels by other clerks, and he had no pre- 
text for leaving the shop. Could it be possible 
chat the old gentleman was so dull as to suspect 
nothing? Could his confessed acquaintance of 
eight years with Matilda be looked upon as only 
an acquaintance? Were fatherly eyes so little 
sharpened by rivalry in trade ‘and personal ani- 
mosity as not to see that she was the prettiest girl 
within the sound of Bow-belle? Or fatherly judg- 
ment so obtuse as not to conjecture the probability 
of her charms having in him a worshipper? Or 
did the old gentleman suppose that, because the 
fathers could not hitch horses together, the children 
must keep theirs at a distance, as a matter of 
course? The youth puzzled himself all day with 
speculations like these, but the more he thought 
the more it was to no purpose; and he went to 
sleep at night, not a hair’s breadth wiser than he 
was in the morning. 

Nothing more was said for nearly a week ; but 
at last the senior approached the subject again, as 
abruptly as before, but this time with a more in- 
telligible revealing of what was going on in his 
mind. 

“‘T say, Tom,” he began, “ that’s a fine girl of 
Medilar’s. Old man’|l cut up welltoo. Somebody 
be snapping her up one of these days, eh!” 

Tom stared in unequivocal amazement ; the old 
gentleman winked hard at him, first with one eye 
and then with both ; then made himself very busy 
putting some boxes of ribbons to rights, and after 
a while added, with a significant grin, “I say, 
Tom, plague the old rascal to death if the girl 
should run off and get married, eh!” The old 
gentleman gave a scrutinizing glance at the long 
row of boxes, to see that they were all in line, and 
then with a grave face proceeded to sort out the 





little memorandum books ready to distribute among 
the clerks before they began business. 

Tom was not remarkably bright, but there was 
clearly a broad hint for him in what the governor 
had said, and he took it. The matter grew clear 
to his mind’s eye as he thought upon it. To carry 
off Medlar’s daughter would be to feed fat the 
grudge that Tapager bore him—to hurt him in his 
tenderest point; and though T'om’s natural good 
feelings could hardly approve the malice of the 
suggestion on the part of his respected sire, his 
own love, his own happiness and the happiness of 
his adored Matilda were thrown into the scale 
with his father’s wishes, and down it went, while 
the wishes, the rights and the feelings of Medlar 
flew aloft like cork. The thing was determined on. 

That day Tom was sent out with the first par- 
cel ordered home for a customer ; and on that day 
Matty happened to go out within three minutes 
after Tom’s departure. What conversation they 
had Ido not choose to tell—for one very good rea- 
son, that it was not overheard by anybody, and I 
do not know. I only know that somehow or other 
they had a long walk together in the evening ; 
and, to: make short of the story, that before the 
month was out they were off to Gretna. I have 
heard, in a roundabout sort of way, that Matilda’s 
objections to an elopement, if she seriously had any, 
were not overcome entirely by the lover's elo- 
guence, this being aided somewhat by two or three 
mysterious expressions which dropped from her 
father, and which gave her the idea that to trick 
old Tapager by marrying his son, against his incli- 
nations, would not be a very unpleasing exploit for 
number 47 Cheapside—or rather for the proprietor 
of that establishment. 

Be that as it may, however, the young folks 
went off in style and were yoked by the blacksmith ; 
Tom’s pocket being well lined for the expenses of 
the journey by his well pleased father. They had 
plenty of chuckling as they returned, over their 
mutual confidences touching the parental] schemings 
which, so happily for them, thus ran in one and the 
right direction ; and more than once astonished the 
postillions by their shouts of mirth as they amused 
each other with fancy sketches of what the old 
folks would think and say when they found out 
how each had tricked the other. 

And what did the old folks think and say? We 
shall see. 

The lovers set off on their matrimonial journey 
just after dinner on a pleasant day in September. 
On the evening of that same day two respectable 
elderly gentlemen, of topping tradesmen appear- 
ance, were comfortably seated over a bewl of iced 
punch in a private room of the Wellington Arms 
in Bridge street Blackfriars ; each had a fair long 
pipe in his mouth and a glass before him ; and they 
both seemed uncommonly comfortable. 
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“Tsay, Tom,” remarked one of them, “we've | 


managed this thing nicely, haven’t we?” 

“Very, Tim,” responded the other. “ Fifteen 
years, now, we’ve been in partnership—carried on 
a smashing business—made a pretty sum of money 
—married our children—and all the while made 
people believe we were at sword’s points, just as if 
we were a couple of fools. Nicely done, Tim, from 
beginning to end.” 

“Great plan, Tom, great plan. Our style of 





advertising has done wonders for us. Folks 
thought we were trying to ruin each other— 
underselling—and all that. Played our own cards 
into our own hands,eh! Keep it up now, eh?” 

‘* Be sure, Tim, for a while longer. Retire by 
and by, with a plum apiece. Here’s the health of 
the young ones!” 


So you see, fair lady, there are more things in 


trade than are dreamed of in your philosophy. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


A FRIENDLY DIALOGUE. 


TOWN. 
Au, neighbor Country, how d’ye do? 
You’ve come at last my sights to view. 
You're welcome, friend. (Aside.) All strangers 
That come with any cash to spare. 


COUNTRY. 
Why, neighbor, yes. Crops being in, 
And all things snug, from barn to bin, 
I thought I'd take a run this way 
And see how matters townward lay. 


TOWN. 
Well, what d’ye think of all you see ? 
Of course you can’t help envying me. 
The splendid scenes that meet your eyes 
Must blend with longing your surprise. 


COUNTRY. 
Don’t be too sure of that, friend Town. 
“ Can’t give it up so, Mr. Brown.” 
While of your splendors you may tell, 
I like my comforts quite as well. 


TOWN. 
Comforts, indeed! Why, man, you rave. 
What mighty comforts may you have 
That I am destined to forego? 
I’d thank you, sir, to let me know. 


COUNTRY. 
Fruits, flowers, breezes, song of birds— 
With us things known—with you mere words; 
Green fields—-fair gardens—odors sweet and rare, 
That fill with fragrance all our pure fresh air. 


TOWN. 


Have we no gardens then? No fruits or flowers? 
At market, sir, the best of these are ours. 

And as for odors—idle boasting, truly, 
When we have all, from jasmin to patchouly. 
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COUNTRY. 
And then our pleasant evening walks 
On cool green sward—and cheerful talks 
In porch or arbor seated, with clustering vines 
above, 
When evening brings the quiet we country people 
love. 


TOWN. 

We walk to the Battery, or Niblo’s fairy bower, 

Enjoy delicious music, and sweet ice-creams de- 
vour. 

Arbors are full of insects—there’s damp in the 
night air ; 

And if you sit a moment there’s a beetle in your 
hair. 


COUNTRY. 

In the country we’ve no riots—no breakers of the 
peace—- 

No stuffers or mock auctioneers, in league with the 
police ; 

iNo droppers in oar streets, to swindle and deceive, 

And when we buy or sell, what we’re told we can 
believe. 


TOWN. 
You touch me there, I grant, and in a tender 
spot ; 
These evils, I must own, are in the city’s lot ; 
And on the whole, perhaps, ’tis foolish thus to 
strive, 
As we both have good and evil in the way in 
which we live. 


COUNTRY. 

Your hand, old friend and neighbor; what you 
say is very true— 

The country pleases me, the city’s best for you. 

To enjoy our several blessings, and be therewith 
content, 

Is counsel to be taken as kindly as "tis meant. 
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Tue utility and excellence of newspapers—those 
epitomized chronicles of the world’s daily on-goings 
—have been glorified in many forms, illustrated by 
many comparisons and set forth in divers points of 
view ; but I do not remember to have seen, any- 
where, such an exposition as might be written of 
the respect in which newspapers should be held by 
literary men, and especially by writers for the 
magazines, for one particular branch of service. 
These writers know, if magazine readers do not, 
that their greatest need is of subjects; to write is 
not difficult when one has something to write upon ; 
as in most other undertakings, c’est le premier pas 
qui coute—the trouble is to make a beginning—and 
the main element of this trouble is the choice or 
invention of a topic upon and around which to 
build up the structure of sentences. That once 
determined on—the leading idea once clearly 
defined—other ideas connect themselves with it 
almost spontaneously, and the practised writer 
soon finds the appropriate words dropping from the 
point of his pen with a freedom that gives the idea 
of their having been packed up in the inkstand, 
like figs in a drum, and fished out at every dip of 
the little instrument, as one would fish out pickled 
oysters with a silver fork. 

Now it is scarcely possible to run the eye along 
the columns of a newspaper. without falling upon 
something—-some condensed narrative, briefly told 
incident or pithy expression—which a writer of 
even moderate skill may put to good use in the 
way of nucleus, as it were ; imagination supplying 
the effective details which the journalist’s need of 
brevity compelled him to omit, and thought giving 
expansion and development to the moral or intel- 
lectual deductions which he was fain to throw off 
in their most sententious form, as a maxim or an 
exclamation. The notion is somewhat fanciful, 
perhaps, but it has struck me that paragraphs such 
as I have referred to may be regarded as seedlings, 
fit to be transplanted from the hot-bed, as it may 
be called, of the daily sheet, where they have not 
zoom for growth, and carefully nourished in the 
ampler space of the magazine to the complete ma- 
turity of fruit or flower. For example, here are a 
series of annotations and reflections, each suggested 


by a paragraph : 
A LOST CHILD. 
The sorest trial for a parent’s heart, that I can 
conceive, must be the loss of a child—loss in the 


strict and literal sense of the word. Not by death ; 
18 
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NEWSPAPER SEEDLINGS. 


that is rather a taking away than a loss; but by 
theft or wandering, such as we read of occasionally. 
When a child dies the wound inflicted upon the 
feelings of the parents soon experiences the healing 
influence of time ; but when there is ignorance 
whether it be living or dead, the wound is kept 
open from day to day by hope, whispering joyous 
thoughts every morning, only to be supplanted by 
disappointment and a fresh outburst of sorrow at 
nightfall. Reason may suggest, time and again, 
after the lapse of years, that restoration is beyond 
the extremest verge of probability, or perhaps be- 
yond possibility itself; but the affections, though 
they may be silenced, cannot be subdued by reason ; 
and it is probably not going too far to assert that 
no mother ever yet lost a child in this way who, to 
the last hour of her existence, however protracted, 
did not cherish a lingering expectation, faint per- 
haps but never extinct, that at some happy moment, 
by some unforeseen interposition of Providence, it 
would be restored to her love. Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick; aye, and it is a sickness 
even unto death; and therefore it is that I con- 
ceive the loss of a child to be the heaviest of 
parental sorrows. 

Yet there have been instances of such loss, where 
the wretchedness of ignorance and doubt has in 
time been replaced by a wretchedness of certainty, 
less enduring indeed, but, while it lasted, of over- 
whelming severity. Such an instance occurred, 
not long ago, in one of the thinly peopled districts 
of Canada West. On the 5th of October, 1843, 
the child, John B. Ferguson, only two years and 
six months of age, was taken on a visit to its 
aunt, who resided about a quarter of a mile from 
its father’s house. Soon after, while the parents 
and the aunt were engaged in conversation, the 
little boy strayed away into the woods, almost on 
the margin of which the house was situated, and 
although soon missed and sought for with untiring 
diligence, no trace of him could be discovered until 
the 4th of March following, when the body was 
found in the woods by a lad who was out shooting. 
The place where it was found was less than half a 
mile from the house of the aunt; yet there, within 
that short reach of love and succor, the poor babe 
had perished of cold and hunger. 

Imagination dwells with fond yet sorrowing in- 
tensity upon the incidents of that fatal ramble. It 
pictures the child, in the joyousness of its young 
life, wandering heedlessly into the forest, tempted 
perhaps by the song of birds, or the brilliant hues 
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of autumn foliage ; the delight and unconsciousness 
of danger with which it strayed along, its little 
feet enjoying the cool, fresh elasticity of the turf, 
and its hands busily employed in plucking now a 
scarlet leaf and now perhaps a wild berry from 
some low bush; then the attempt to retrace its 
steps, begun with an unthinking confidence that as 
yet was disturbed by no doubt of easy accomplish- 
ment, but ere long hastened by a shade of such 
anxiety as a child may feel; then the first terrify- 
ing thought of being alone—the sudden stop—the 
anxious gaze around, which met everywhere only 
the dark rugged tranks of lofty trees, whose thick 
foliage overhead shut out the blue sky and the 
blessed light itself—and then the fearful haste, to 
the full extent of childish strength, with which the 
unhappy infant urged itself along, in devious and 
uncertain courses, wondering the while, with tears 
and sobs, why it was thus abandoned by the mother 
and the father who till then had never withdrawn 
from it their loving care, and who even then were 
seeking it with straining eyes, with hurrying feet 
and quick-drawn palpitating breath, often held to 
catch the distant sound of their little wanderer’s 
cery—which came not to their anxious ears. 

And so the little wanderer stumbled on, hither 
and thither through the dark wood, weary and 
frightened and sad of heart ; dimly conscious now of 
its situation, yet expecting every moment to hear 
the father’s well known voice, and it may be—for 
who can tell what was passing through the mind of 
a creature so young, so uninstructed in the elements 
of that life on the threshold of which it had but 
placed its footstep ?—it may be fearing rather to 
hear that voice in tones and words of reproof than 
hopjng to derive from it assurance of rescue from 
sore impending danger. And time wore on; the 
sun went down and evening cast a browner horror 
o’er the woods. Weary and faint, we may suppose, 
the child sat or fell upon the ground, at the root of 
some tall tree. Hunger assailed it too ; and min- 
gled with its apprehensions of passing the night in 
that drear solitude, alone, uncheered by a mother’s 
evening blessing and a father’s smile, were thoughts 
of the accustomed bowl, filled to the brim with 
milk and bread to which healthful appetite was 
wont to give so keen a relish; but no milk or 
bread was there ; only tears, and weariness, and 
dread, and the dark overshadowing of a great 
despair. 

Night paused not in its march for the sorrows of 
the little one. Darkness drew around him like a 
pall, and with it came the accustomed hour for 
sleep. Hard and cold, poor child, was the bed 
provided for thee in the wilderness; and the howl- 
ing of the night wind was thy lullaby, instead of 
thy mother’s pleasant songs. And perhaps, amid 
its anguish the little one remembered its evening 
prayer; and kneeling on the damp earth, with its 








tiny hands clasped, as they were wont to be upon 
its mother’s knee, its simple words of supplication, 
broken by sobs, went up to heaven, not unheard, 
we may be sure, by Him who sitteth upon the 
throne, yet disdains not the humblest creature that 
kneels upon the footstool, though it was written in 
the dispensations of His providence that the dread 
messenger should not be turned aside by the 
child’s prayer or the agonizing supplications of the 
afflicted parents. 

The little wanderer slept. Though cold and 
hard the bed, though grief and hunger were its at- 
tendants, and though the sharp night wind howled 
around that desolate and lowly couch, we may be 
sure that sleep, summoned by weariness and by 
grief itself, failed not to visit the eyelids of that 
poor child. Mercifully we may hope that it was 
a sleep which knew no waking; that the errand of 
the dread messenger was done quickly, ere yet the 
light of another day brought a return of conscious- 
ness and with it a renewal of the past day’s sor- 
row. But it is rather to be thought, in commise- 
rating sadness, that not so soon were the powers of 
life subdued, and that another long and weary 
round of grief, anxiety and dread—of bodily and 
mental anguish, such as a child may know—was 
the story of that poor child’s second day in the 
lonely wilderness. He woke, perhaps, from plea- 
sant dreams, of his own pleasant little bed—his 
mother’s morning kiss and his father’s kindly 
smile—woke to find himself chilled and faint, 
alone and helpless, hungry and heart-broken, lying 
at the foot of a great tree, in the solitude of a 
mighty forest, with no covering or shelter against 
the early pinching of a sharp October morning. 
His first cry was “ Mother, mother”—but it was 
faint and low, and alas, there came to it no response 
save the solemn rustling of the branches above him, 
stirred by the breathing of the wind. If he had 
strength to rise, the little one resumed his aimless 
wanderings of the previous day, accompanied by 
all the agonies with. which they had been attended. 
But those vain and feeble efforts could not be pro- 
longed. ‘The strength of the hapless child must 
soon have been exhausted. Cold and hunger 
I cannot goon. A sterner heart than mine must 
guide the pen that would delineate the closing 
scene of that sad tragedy in real life. 





DUELLING. 


The journals have been more than usually pro- 
lific, for some months past, in accounts of what is 
called honorable combat. First there was the 
mortal fight at Washington between two very 
young men—cried out against as peculiarly atro- 
cious and horrible, but not more so, that I can per- 
ceive, than nine duels in ten, except in its fatal 
result. One of the boys was killed, to be sure ; 
and the duel was fought with rifles; but I can 
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make no difference between cases because of the 
issue. The intent is the thing to be considered ; 
and as the intent is always to kill, I do not see 
that the enormity of the crime is aggravated or di- 
minished by its accomplishment or failure. Then 
as to the rifle part of the business, I hold all 
‘* shooting irons” in equal abhorrence, and have 
no more charity for a pistol at ten paces than a 
long barrel at fifty or a hundred. When men go 
out to fight they are moved by a devilish and mur- 
derous spirit, and this is the feature to detest and 


- reprobate ; tae nature of the weapon is but a mere 


incident. According to my views of the matter, 
the death of Colonel Fawcett by Lieutenant Mon- 
roe, in London, though effected by a pistol shot, 
was just as barbarous and horrible a murder as that 
of young Cochrane by May; and the virtuous in- 
dignation of the London editors, in their comments 
upon the latter, because the duel was fought with 
rifles, is all nonsense. 

Bat this is a digression ; I was going on to men- 
tion some of the recent fights that have been re- 
corded in the newspapers. There have been half 
a dozen or more in Louisiana and Mississippi ; 
some fought with pistols, some with long guns and 
some with swords; and most of them, if not all, 
were fatal to one or both of the parties. In our 
own region of country, besides the Washington 
duel, there has been a foolish firing between two 
gentlemen of Philadelphia, equally discreditable to 
the heads and hearts of the parties, in cause, man- 
ner and result. If none but themselves had been 
interested in the matter—if neither society nor 
relatives could have been affected—there had been 
no great occasion for mourning if two of the six 
bullets despatched on this occasion had performed 
their office ; but as it was, the bloodless termina- 
tion of the affair, though in no degree extenuating 
the guilt of all concerned in it, was cause for re- 
joicing, for their sake as well as for that of others. 
It is to be hoped that they will live to grow wiser 
and better men. 

There is something wonderful in the tenacity 
with which men cling to this absurd, criminal and 
ferocious practice. All the weapons of warfare 
with evil have been turned against it for years, but 
with little practical advantage ; reason, reproof, 
Divine authority, law, entreaty, exhortation and 
ridicule have been arrayed by turns against the 
bloody “code of honor,” but still the code has its 
advocates and practitioners. Can any other remedy 
for the evil be devised ? 

I think there is yet a resource for the oppo- 
nents of duelling—the same that has at last proved 
so effective against intemperance. Associated 
effort against the latter has wrought the most won- 
derful reformation of modern times; why may not 
associated effort, managed in the same way, prove 
as mighty to overthrow the Moloch of “ honorable’’ 
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men as it has been to cast down the Belial of in- 
temperate and degraded? ‘The experiment has 
recently been commenced in England; an anti- 
duelling association has been formed, in which 
several hundreds of army and navy officers have 
enrolled themselves, signing a pledge neither to 
give nor accept a challenge under any circum- 
stances. The temperance pledge has been signed 
by millions, and but a very few, comparatively, 
have broken it; why may not the anti-duelling 
pledge have its millions of signers also? 

There are curious duelling customs in various 
countries. In Lapland, (or Greenland,) as I have 
read, disputes are brought, not to mortal but to 
poetical arbitrament ; the combatants extemporize 
in verse against each other, in the presence of duly 
appointed judges, and he whose stock of invention 
or facility of rhyme is first exhausted is held to be 
conquered. In Ceylon, when two natives have a 
quarrel, they go down into a lake or river where it 
is knee deep, and by a quick movement of their 
hands dash volumes of water in each other’s face 
until one is tired out—-the first who pauses, even 
for a moment, being considered vanquished. Some- 
where else the parties sit upon the ground, opposite 
each other, each armed with a stout thong or hide, 
and this they ply upon each other’s naked Jegs 
until one is overcome. 

Now these are all ridiculous works for men— 
reasoning, intelligent creatures—to be engaged in; 
but how much less ridiculous than shooting or 
stabbing ! 

The happiest sarcasm against duelling I ever 
read I picked up the other day in a newspaper. 
Who wrote it, or when or where it first saw the 
light, I have not an idea ; but the wisest and witti- 
est man that ever lived could not improve the point 
of its satire or the fun of its burlesque. Here 
it is:— 

** Two musquitoes, one morning, met on a leaf 
in a garden. Both were filled with the blood 
drawn daring their last nocturnal depredations. 
They were silent and dumpy, cross and savage. 
One of them ran out his sting and pointed toward 
the first musquitoe. This was considered an in- 
sult. And so the offended musquitoe steps up to 
the other and says : 

“«* Did you tarn up your sting to me?’ 

“The answer was, ‘1 ran out my sting; you 
can apply it as you choose.’ 

« ¢ Sir,’ says the first, ‘ you are impertinent.’ 

“ Answer—‘ Sir, your remark savors of ras- 
cality.’ 

“*Ha!’ exclaimed the other, ‘a downright in- 
sult! No gentlemanly musquitoe will submit to 
such treatment without demanding satisfaction ! 
Draw, villain, and defend yourself!’ They rushed 
together, and, running one another through the 
body, died ‘ honorable’ deaths.” 
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JUDICIAL MURDER. 


Many wise and good men contend earnestly, | 


and no doubt conscientiously, for the right as well 
as the expediency of putting their fellow men to 
death in a legal way; but I must confess that I 
can see neither the right nor the expediency. In 
fact I am glad of this opportunity to put on record, 
for such good end as the testimony of an individual 
may achieve, my firm conviction that the taking 
of life deliberately, and with all the sanctions that 
law and legal forms can give, is not only inexpe- 
dient but acrime. There is something inexpressi- 
bly horrible in the thought of going coolly, gravely, 
dispassionately to work for the strangling of a 
fellow creature. The victim is so helpless—he 
stands so utterly alone, not in a eontest with Sut 
in the irresistible grasp of a mighty power. If he 
could even seem to have a chance of escape, by 
strength, or swiftness, or cunning—but no; the 
banded might of a whole nation, of millions, is 
concentrated in the hands of the officials who are 
to deal with him; all the appliances and enginery 
that the united power of millions can create are 
about him ; he cannot so much as struggle. In 
the plenitude of life and health and vigor he must 
count the minutes at the end of which he shall die. 
A tremendous spell is on him ; at the appointed 
time he must walk to his place of doom ; silent, 
unresisting, hopeless, without an effort he must 
stretch forth his hands for binding—submit his 
neck to the deadly rope. His free agency is gone 
—his will is annihilated—he is a machine in the 
hands of the constructor, moving, not by the im- 
pulse of his own volition but in a defined track, the 
ghastly end of which, glaring hideously upon him, 
is destruction. And it is always possible that he 
has not deserved the doom awarded to him ; possi- 
ble that he dies to expiate, as it is cailed, the crime 
of another. How agonizing must be, in sucha 
case, the sense of wrong and injustice in his bosom. 
What deadly cruelty must he perceive in the fiat 
that cuts him off from life and all its blessings—that 
widows his wife and orphans his children—stamps 
his name with infamy and bequeaths that infamy as 
his legacy to them upon whose infancy he had 
smiled, for whose advancing years he had cared and 
toiled and hoped! 

A poor colored girl was executed in New Jersey, 
not long ago, for the murder of her master. After 
her death the papers said that she was scarcely a 
responsible being ; her intellect was of the lowest 
grade—but little removed from idiocy. And she 
was but sixteen years of age! If all this was true, 
how.dreadful the consummation! Not for her sake 
so much—not in regard to her—but as a deed for 
society to commit. Her life was of little value, 
perhaps, even to herself; it was but the life of a 
poor, ignorant, half-witted, friendless creature ; its 














circle of enjoyments was very limited ; the mental 
pangs that heralded its close were not keenly felt ; 
and when once the silver cord was broken, philoso- 
phy might calmly say that the difference was but 
slight between death then and death after the lapse 
of ten or twenty or thirty years. But to think that 
the tremendous might of a whole people was ar- 
rayed against this feeble creature! That the ter- 
rible machinery of penal law was set in motion 
to extinguish the miserable spark that glimmered 
in that poor frame! If her death could have re- 
stored the life she took it would have been some- 
thing. But society could gain nothing by wreak- 
ing its revenge on her for the evil she had done ; 
means of preventing her from doing more evil were 
easy, though she were allowed to live ; and ex- 
perience has proved that the strangling of the 
criminal is less efficacious than other means to 
deter others from the commission of the same 
offence. 

But even a worse case has recently occurred in 
England. A woman was convicted and condemned 
to death for the murder of her child. She was 
poor and friendless—and at the trial she had no 
professional defender. In the proof for the prose- 
cution, however, it came out that she had been an 
inmate of a work-house, where her sufferings were 
extreme ; that in the desperate hope of faring bet- 
ter by her own exertions she left the house and 
wandered about for several days, seeking employ- 
ment but in vain ; starving, cold, heart-broken, she 
carried her child from street to street-—was heard 
to utter expressions of despair—and at last was 
rescued by the cruel humanity of a boatman from 
the waters of a canal. Life was all but extinct in 
her—in the child it was extinct. She was resusci- 
tated, imprisoned, tried, condemned. When asked 
what she had to say why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced upon her she answered feebly, 
but with the touching eloquence of a crushed spirit, 
that she was miserable, oppressed, tortured ; that 
she passed days without food, agonized by the 
wailings of her starving child ; that she knew not 
what she did, or how she got into the water— 
whether she fell in through weakness, or threw 
herself in while destitute of reason. Was there 
anything improbable in this? was it inconsistent 
with the proved facts? might not humanity rejoice 
to believe it? Yet the judge pronounced sentence 
of death upon her—the jury did not even recom- 
mend her to mercy ; and she was left for execution. 
The bloodthirsty benevolence of law spared no 
pains or expense to recall the fleeting breath to her 
almost drowned body, only that it might be taken 
a few days afterward by strangulation. But hap- 
pily the ultimate power of life and death was in a 
woman’s hands, and Victoria saved the victim 
from the rope. All honor to her for the kindly 
deed ! 
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THE OMNIBUSSES. 


Doctors ought to Jift their voices on all occasions 
in laud of omnibusses ; they cut out a deal of pro- 
fitable work for the children of Esculapius. Some- 
thing in this line they do, now and then, for the 
benefit of surgery ; the newspapers tell us that an 
old lady is run over, or a gentleman knocked down 
by the pole. But to physicians they are invaluable. 
I walk three miles every morning to my place of 
business, and three miles home again before din- 
ner; and my family physician, who is an honest 
man, commends me hugely for the practice, al- 
though he admits that it keeps down his annual 
bills. As I walk down and up, however, at my 
usual rate of four miles an hour, I see that the 
stages are almost invariably full of passengers, 
going, like me, to their places of business or their 
homes. Most of them are young or middle aged 
men ; apparently strong and hearty. The exercise 
of walking would keep them so; but they ride, 
even in the cool pleasant mornings. No tasting of 
their own legs—no vigorous motion to stir up the 
blood and expand the chest—no wholesome, strong 
inhalation of the fresh air—no increased play of 
the diaphragm. ‘They ride to their offices, shops 
or what not; there they sit or stand five or six 
hours or more ; and then ride home, still sitting, 
and that too in an abominable box, ten feet by four, 
the atmosphere of which is breathed over and over 
again by ten or a dozen. Excellent arrangements 
for the production of pale faces, delicate lungs, in- 
active digestion and Jong doctor’s bills. Did any- 
body ever happen to reflect or observe how much 
more frequent cases of paralysis are now than they 
were some fifteen or twenty years ago? And did 
it ever occur to anybody that omnibus riding has 
as much to do with this increase as French cookery, 
German wines and Champagne that never saw 
France? 


FRIGIDA MORS. 


An exceedingly well got-up hoax has been “ go- 
ing the rounds of the papers” for the last two or 
three months, touching the wonderful discovery of 
a Swedish chemist and philosopher, one Von Grus- 
selbach, who is said to have succeeded in producing 
a complete torpor of the whole system, by the ap- 
plication of intense cold, in which torpor the body 
may remain for years, and even centuries, without 
losing its vitality. ‘The account professes to be 
given in a letter from a young American, travelling 
in Europe. I copy a paragraph. 

“ Previous to entering, we were furnished with 
an India-rubber bag, to which was attached a mask 
with glass eyes, This was put on to prevent the 
temperature of the room from being varied in the 
slightest degree by our breathing. The room was 
lighted from the top by the sun’s rays, from which 
the heat was entirely disengaged by its passage 
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through glass, &c., colored by the oxide of cop- 
per, (a late discovery, and very valuable to the pro- 
fessor.) The room is shelved all around and con- 
tains nearly one thousand specimens of animals, 
&c. One was a Swedish girl, aged from appear- 
ance about nineteen years; she was consigned to 
the professor by order of the government, to experi- 
ment upon, having been found guilty of murdering 
her child. With the exception of a slight paleness, 
she appeared as if asleep, although she has been in 
a state of complete torpor for two years. He in- 
tends, he says, to resuscitate her in five more years, 
and convince the world of the soundness of his 
wonderful discovery. The professor, to gratify us, 
took a small snake out of his cabinet into another 
room, and although it appeared to us to be perfectly 
dead and rigid as marble, by application of a mix- 
ture of cayenne pepper and brandy, it showed im- 
mediate signs of life, and was apparently as active 
as ever it was, in a few minutes, although the pro- 
fessor assured us it had been in a state of torpor for 
six years.” 

Very well got up, indeed, though not wholly 
original, the idea having obviously been suggested 
by the story that circulated, some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, ofa frozen traveller having been dug out 
from under a glacier in Switzerland, where he had 
been lying, I forget how many centuries. When 
thawed, the gentleman was found to be in good 
health and spirits, but very much astonished, of 
course, on his return to England, by the changes 
that had taken place during his long and cold nap. 
Von Grusselbach’s India-rubber bag, uncalorified 
rays of the sun, brandy and cayenne pepper, are 
manifest improvements and do much credit to the 
ingenuity of the young American, who will doubt- 
less become a second Mendez Pinto in time. 

There would be conveniences in the thing, sup- 
posing it to be a truthful possibility. History, 
especially, would be wonderfully assisted by it. 
Only think what an advantage it would be to future 
chroniclers if we could pack down in refrigerators 
half a dozen well-informed, intelligent men, say at 
the close of every year, to be brandy-and-peppered 
in 2540; what a help their oral averments and 
explanations would be to the historians then living 
and writing. What a host of disputed questions 
they would be able to settle. Suppose we had a 
man now, just thawed out, who had been frozen 
down in Greenland by the Northmen, after their 
return from discovering Martha’s Vineyard and 
the regions adjacent ; his single word would go 
farther than all the ponderous volumes of Professor 
Rafn and the Copenhagen antiquaries. He would 
be able to read the inscription on the Dighton 
rock ; and perhaps tell us who built the round 
tower at Newport, and what it was for. 

Let Professor Grusselbach perfect and promulgate 
his discovery by all means. 
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WASHINGTON. 


The name of our great patriot—of the only man 
to whom the world renders its tribute of undivided, 
unqualified homage——aas been frequently mention- 
ed of late in the political journals ; naturally called 
up by the occurrence of events and the inception of 
designs in regard to which opinions are greatly at 
issue. ‘The inquiry has been, what course would 
Washington have taken under circumstances like 
these ; and it is a striking acknowledgment of his 
wisdom and virtue that the presumption of what 
his conduct would have been has been put forward 
as an unanswerable argument. It is well for us to 


- keep ever before our eyes the nobleness and purity 


of his character, as a fitting subject of imitation. 

He was indeed a man—filled to overflowing with 
all the elements of greatness, and working out, with 
a loftiness of aspiration and a constancy of purpose 
that by man have never been exceeded, the god- 
like capacities and purposes of his existence. Oc- 
cupying, as he did, a position which exposed him 
to the gaze and scrutiny of all men, all ages and 
all nations, and scanned as his character and actions 
have been with eager solicitude for nearly half a 
century since he passed away from the world in 
which he filled a station so great and so imposing, 
not a solitary act or trait has been brought to light 
that can diminish the reverence with which he was 
in life regarded ; but ever as the space between him 
and those who gaze upon him expands with the 
lapse of years, the height to which we must raise 
our eyes becomes loftier and loftier, and still his 
awful form stands out in proportions more colossal 
and majestic. 

His duties were indeed arduous and multiform ; 
and were they not all fulfilled with as much exact- 
itude as other and lesser men exhibit in the per- 
formance of such as are least and easiest? High 
and noble was his perception of the great object 
for which he was created ; 1nd did he not achieve 
it? Just, and grand and glorious were his views of 
human capacity—and did he not act up to them? 
Weaknesses we know that he must have had, for 
they are among the constituents of humanity ; but 
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he knew where to find the strength that should 
replace them. Tendencies to evil we know that 
he must have had ; for they belong to all the pos- 
terity of Adam ; but he had the power and the will 
to strive against and overcome them ; and so per- 
fect was his victory, so absolutely was he master 
of himself, so triumphant was the might with which 
he subdued and kept down the appetites and pas- 
sions which rvst at times have risen in rebellion 
against the better elements of his immortal being, 
that to no other eye but that of God was the strug- 
gle even visible. No man ever saw him hesitating 
between good and evil. Tempted he might be, 
and doubtless was, like other men; but so little 
power had temptation to move him, that it could 
not gain even the poor triumph of a doubtful 
contest. 

Alike calm, dignified and self-possessed amid the 
excitement of enterprize and danger, and the relax- 
ing tranquility of familiar social intercourse—never 
elated by prosperity or depressed by ill-fortune— 
filling stations of most opposing character and 
equally great in all—performing high and trying 
duties and those of the most ordinary grade with 
the same scrupulous fidelity—ever keeping his eye 
fixed steadfastly upon the highest aim of a being 
created for immortality, and ever advancing toward 
it with a constancy that no inducement could turn 
aside, as with a vigor of progress that no obstacle 
could for a moment check, in him we see exem- 
plified the dignity of man, as he was designed to 
be when the Almighty said “ Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness ;” and there is 
scarcely a suspicion of extravagance in the idea 
that he was called into being, not only as a special 
instrument under the power of God to achieve the 
deliverance of an oppressed people, and to proclaim 


and establish before all nations the eternal princi- ° 


ples of freedom, but also as a demonstration to all 
mankind of the glory and brightness and majesty 
that reside in the soul of man, and that may be 
brought forth to shine as the stars of heaven, if 
man will but rightfully employ the gifts with which 
he has been endowed by his benevolent and om- 
nipotent Creator. 
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Fare thee well! Oh words of sorrow ! 
Night on whick shal! dawn no morrow 
. Darkens round my path forever— 
Dearest, here our lives must sever. 
Hopes that shone, 
All are gone, 
Dearest, mine thou canst be never— 
Fare thee well! 


Vows of faithful love we've spoken 
Now by cruel fate are broken. 
Other ties are drawn around thee— 
To another they have bound thee. 
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THE FAREWELL. 


Dark will be 
Life to me, 

But may light and joy surround thee— 
Fare thee well! 


How the lovely dream we cherished, 
Like all lovely things has perished ! 
Dream of love through life enduring, 
Joy from each to each ensuring } 
Thou to me 
I to thee— 
Perished is that dream alluring— 
Fare thee well. 
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Every well informed person has doubtless read or 
heard something of this extraordinary work, painted 
in the first half of the sixteenth century by Hans 
Holbein, a celebrated Swiss artist, who for many 
years occupied the first rank in his profession in 
England ; but it has been seen, of course, only by 
those who have visited Basle, in Switzerland, on 
the wall of whose town-house it was painted ; and 
though the designs were cut in wood by Holbein 
himself, and published, the little volume containing 
them is so rare that I have seen only one copy, 
which came into my possession on the death of an 
aged relative who was curious in the collection of 
such matters. I have thought that a description of 
the different groups, combining so oddly the terrible 
and the grotesque, might be interesting to readers 
generally. 

Of these groups there are forty-six, besides a 
frontispiece. This represents a large upright tab- 
let, at the side of which, partly concealed by a 
curtain, stands Holbein himself, with palette in 
hand, while at the other side Death, in the usual 
guise of a skeleton, lifts the curtain from the tablet 
and directs the painter’s attention to the scenes of 
human life on which he is to employ his skill. The 
grisly king tramples on a confused heap of crowns, 
mitres, weapons, jewels, musical instruments and 
other attributes of grandeur, riches, science and 
art, intermingled with skulls and hour-glasses. 
Above the tablet is a medallion bearing the por- 
trait of Holbein; and this medallion is supported 
by two genii, one of whom lets loose a butterfly 
from his hand, while a third is blowing soap bubbles 
from a vase. The significance of all these em- 
blems is apparent. 

The first group serves as introduction to all the 
others, the fit subject being the temptation of Adam 
in the garden, which is treated in the usual man- 
ner. Eve, reclining on the herbage at the foot of 
the tree, has just received an apple from the ser- 
pent, which hasa human head and face, while 
Adam, standing, has plucked one also at her insti- 
gation. In the next group Death is introduced ; 
Adam and Eve, driven from the garden by an an- 
gel with a flaming sword, are preceded by the 
skeleton, which dances grotesquely to the music of 
a large fiddle on which it is playing with an air of 
gleeful triumph. Adam looks back with regret 
upon the Paradise he is leaving, while the eyes of 
his companion in guilt and sorrow are fixed upon 
him, as though she felt more grief for him than for 
herself, and relied only upon him for support and 


consolation. 
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HOLBEIN’S DANCE OF DEATH. 


In the third group the erring pair are represented 
undergoing the sentence of toil. Adam, in the 
foreground, is seen rooting up a tree, busily assisted 
by Death, who wields a lever with great assiduity ; 
at a little distance behind, Eve, seated, is nursing a 
child and holds in her hand a distaff well provided 
with flax which she has been spinning. The pic- 
ture illustrates not only the doom of man to toil, 
but also the kind of labor appropriate to the sexes. 

In the next the coronation of a monarch by the 
Pope is imaged. The latter is seated upon a 
throne, under a gorgeous canopy; the Emperor 
kneels before him to receive the crown upon his 
head. A cardinal and three bishops stand near, 
with their mitres and crosiers ; but among them is 
a skeleton, wearing a cardinal’s cap and mantle, 
while another, standing behind the Pope, leans fa- 
miliarly upon the back of the throne with one arm 
and stretches forth the other, as if to grasp the 
crown. 

A cardinal is the principal figure in the succeed- 
ing group. He is seated, and holds in his right 
hand a paper with a broad seal—doubtless the bull 
investing him with his new dignity. Before him 
kneels the messenger who has just brought it; but 
the skeleton standing at the side of his eminence 
peers into his face with a waggish grin, and at the 
same time has his hand upon the broad brimmed 
red hat, which he is about to snatch away. 

“A Prince figures next in the dance. Followed 
by a train of courtiers, he is just emerging from his 
palace when he is accosted by a woman in the atti- 
tude of a suppliant, apparently imploring his aid 
for a child whom she leads by the hand. The 
Prince turns away in scorn, but Death, with a se- 
vere and dreadful aspect, has grasped him by the 
collar of his robe and seems to be in the act of 
taking vengeance on his inhumanity. 

A bishop has his turn in the following group. 
With mitre on his head and crosier in his hand, he 
follows Death, who, laughing gaily and grotesquely 
dancing, leads him to the edge of a precipice ; in 
the background d:vers shepherds are seen wander- 
ing vaguely, as if bewildered by the loss of their 
chief, while their flocks are neglected and dispersed. 

In the next a canon, followed by a page, a 
huntsman and a fool, is just entering the door of a 
church; but Death, at his right hand, holds up 
before him an hour-glass in which the sand has run 
out from the upper compartment. The worthy 
canon appears to receive the summons with much 
more composure than the monk in the next group, 
who, seized by Death as he is going into his con- 
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vent, struggles violently to escape, and evidently 
cries aloud with affright. Death has caught him 
by the cowl, at which he is tugging manfully to 
pull the friar back. The abbot, in the next group, 
fares no better than the monk. Death, having the 
holy man’s mitre set jauntily on his head and bear- 
ing the crosier on his shoulder, marches away in 
ludicrous triumph, dragging the abbot after him by 
the frock; the abbot struggles, and raises the 
breviary in his right hand, as if to throw it at his 
captor; but his resistance is in vain. The lady 
abbess, too, in the group succeeding, is made 
prisoner by the same insatiable destroyer. The 
skeleton, ludicrously hooded with several flowing 
plumes, and rebed in a kind of gown, drags the 
abbess from her convent by her scapulary. By her 
cries and the wringing of her hands she expresses 
her reluctance to give up life and the honors she 
enjoys; while a poor little nun is seen standing in 
the gateway, fearfully agitated with grief and terror. 

Then comes a preacher, holding forth with evi- 
dent self-satisfaction from a pulpit to a large and 
delighted congregation. But Death stands behind 
him, with a stole about his neck and one hand up- 
raised, delivering a more impressive sermon. And 
next a priest, going forth to administer extreme 
unction toa dying man. He carries in his hand 
the sacred host, and is followed by a boy with the 
holy water and a torch; while before him marches 
Death, attired as a page, carrying a lantern and 
ringing the bell that announces the procession. 

The next scene is in the house of a physician, to 
whom Death enters, leading by the hand a sick 
man, whom he jeeringly introduces to the doctor 
and seems to ask in a scornful tone if he thinks his 
skill able to rescue one on whom the king of terrors 
has already laid his clutch. 

Then comes an astrologer, seated amid his globes 
and instruments ; to whom Death appears, showing 
a skull, and laughingly directing his attention to it 
as a more fitting subject for his study. 

From these humbler subjects of Death’s dominion 


“we ascend in the next group to an Emperor. Seated 


on his throne and holding in one hand the sword 
of justice, he is listening attentively to the pleading 
of an advocate, who argues for the condemnation 
of an unfortunate peasant kneeling at the Empe- 
ror’s feet. Behind the monarch, and standing upon 
his very throne, the skeleton leans carelessly upon 
the crown, very much at his ease, as if conscious 
of his power over prince, peasant and accuser. In 
the following group Death officiates as cup-bearer 
to a King, who, feasting in royal state, holds out 
his goblet to be filled by the obsequious skeleton, 
In the next an Empress, walking in the court of a 
palace, followed by a train of attendants, is con- 


ducted by Death, in the garb of a gentleman-usher, 


to the brink of a grave, into which he points with 
his bony finger. But a Queen fares even worse in 








the succeeding group. Death, quaintly attired, 
wildly dancing and holding aloft an hour-glass, 
drags her away, despite her lamentations and the 
frantic efforts of her ladies and attendants. 

The next scene represents a Duchess, reposing 
on a bed of state. A hideous skeleton awakes her 
by playing on a violin, while another, with frightful 
grimaces, pulls away the bed-clothes. In the next 
Death assists in adorning a Countess. A waiting- 
maid has just brought her a rich dress, which she 
regards with pleasure, while the skeleton fastens 
around her throat a necklace of small bones. 

A newly married pair follow. With looks of 
delight and love they are returning from church, 
while Death marches before them, beating furiously 
on a small drum. 

Then appears a youthful abbess. Kneeling be- 
fore an altar, she turns back and gives pleased 
attention to the song of a young and gallant cava- 
lier, who accompanies himself upon a lute; but 
Death, meanwhile, wearing a cap and gown, ex- 
tinguishes the tapers burning on the altar. 

A baron bold, in the next group, is flying from 
the assault of Death, who hurls at his head a breast- 
plate or cuirass. The skeleton is armed with steel 
cap and sword, and his fleshless ribs are covered by 
a leather jerkin. The baron’s helmet, broken, is 
lying at his feet. A knight is even more badly 
treated in the next; for Death has run him through 
with his own lance, and laughs in scorn at the 
attempt of the knight to cut him down by a two- 
handed blow from his long, straight sword. A 
gentleman, in the next, is struggling fiercely with 
the skeleton, which has seized him by the skirt and 
collar of his tunic and is forcing him to enter a 
coffin lying at his feet. In the distance is the 
elegant mansion whose delights the gentleman is 
so unwilling to leave. 

Death appears again as a combatant in the suc- 
ceeding group. The scene is a field of battle, 
strewn with the bodies of the slain; and his an- 
tagonist is a Swiss soldier, who with his sword 
vainly attempts to ward off the stroke of the fatal 
dart. In the background another skeleton is seen, 
running and beating a drum, followed by a number 
of soldiers. 

The scene then changes to a hall of justice. A 
grave and learned judge stretches forth his hand to 
receive the golden bribe offered by a suitor, but 
Death interposes, and holding up his hour-glass, 
seems to tell the corrupt judge that he shall not 
live to pronounce the venal decision. And of the 
same character is the next group, where a magis- 
trate, turning a deaf ear to the complaints of a 
poor man at his side, repeats to a richly clad per- 
sonage the counsels of a little imp perched 6n his 
shoulder ; while Death, rising from the ground be- 
tween the two, with an indignant gesture seems to 
intimate that he will defeat their plotting. Almost 
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a counterpart to this is the scene that follows; a 
rich client at one side of a lawyer places a heap .‘ 
gold in his outstretched hand, and thus gains all 
his attention, while a poor man at the other side 
makes vain efforts to procure a hearing ; but Death, 
perched on the back of the lawyer’s chair, draws 
from his hand the staff or wand which he bears in 
virtue of his office, and points to an hour-glass on 
the floor, by which he may see that his time has 
come. 

The next scene represents a busy mart of com- 
merce ; in the distance ships are entering the har- 
bor, and the foreground is strewed with bales, casks 
and boxes of merchandize, which a prosperous 
merchant is busily examining ; but in the midst of 
his thrift Death seizes him by the cloak and seems 
waggishly to propose a very disagreeable bargain, 
which, unfortunately, there is no rejecting. A 
travelling merchant, or pedlar, in the following 
group, forms the companion to the one just de- 
scribed. Bending under the weight of his back 
load, the pedlar trudges briskly along, with thoughts 
intent on gain; but a skeleton drags him back- 
ward by the arm, while another plays vocifer- 
ously on a huge trumpet, as if in mockery of the 
horn with which the packman was wont to give 
notice of his approach. His dog, by its sneaking 
gait and tail drawn closely between the hind legs, 
seems to intimate its consciousness of the ghastly 
company into which its master has fallen. 

A shipwreck serves to exhibit the power of the 
universal destroyer in the next scene. The vessel 
labors among the swelling waves—the crew are all 
in consternation—one has leaped overboard, and 
others are preparing to follow—while Death, alone 
mirthful amid the general despair, is seen breaking 
the mast and chuckling at the success of his exer- 
tions. 

A wreck on land follows. An unlucky wagoner 
gazes with affright and horror upon the ruin of his 
vehicle and its load ; the horse has fallen dead, the 
shafis are broken, and a skeleton marches off gaily 
with one of the wheels upon his shoulder, while 
another skeleton seems hard at work knocking off 
the hoops from one of the wine casks with which 
the wagon was freighted. 

The next group presents a husbandman guiding 
his plough ; but Death is whipping up the horses. 

From this exhibition of useful toil in the open 
air the scene abruptly changes to a vault with 
doubly grated windows: its contents are chests, 
strong boxes and sacks, evidently filled with coin, 


. a table and two stools. Upon one of these is seated 


a miser, interrupted in his sordid oceupation of 
gloating over his treasure by Death, who, sitting 
on the other stool, holds in his left hand a huge 
vessel, into which he is transferring with the right 
great numbers of coins from a heap displayed upon 
the table. The miser shouts and raves in despera- 








tion, but the skeleton pursues his task with a ludi- 
crous gravity, contrasting as it does with the vio- 
lent emotion of the other. 

A highway robber follows next. In the recesses 
of a thick wood he is assaulting a countrywoman 
returning from the fair, and while he grasps her by 
the throat with one hand, with the other attempts 
to wrest from her the basket containing her pur- 
chases ; but Death lays hold of him in turn and is 
evidently preparing to rob the hangman of his due. 

Drunkards figure next, and very appropriately, 
in the ghastly dance of death. A party of them 
are seated at a table carousing ; one, very far gone, 
is ejecting from his stomach the liquor that he 
would persist in putting there, against reason’s ad- 
vice and stomach’s inclination, while another looks 
on and laughs, with drunken glee, at the plight of 
the too greedy wine-bibber. A maid servant brings 
a basket of fruit to the table ; but the most officious 
attendant is Death himself, who with a horrible 
grin holds fast the head of one of the topers and 
pours into his open mouth a full stream from a 
brimming flagon. The countenance of the invol- 
untary drinker expresses dissatisfaction, helpless 
through excess of intoxication; the attitude and 
expression of Death are grotesquely eager and 
earnest. A party of gamesters very properly ful- 
low-——the infatuation of play and that of drink being 
analogous and equally powerful. There are five 
figures in the group—three gamesters, Death and 
the Devil. The last two are contending for the 
possession of one of the players, Death having 


§ caught him by the throat and Satan by the hair. 


A second of the players seems to address earnest 
intercessions to Satan in behalf of his friend; 
while the third, taking advantage of the confusion, 
is pocketing the money scattered over the table. 
The fiend is represented in the good old fashion, 
with horns, claws, bat-wings and hoofs. 

An aged man, almost bent double with decrepi- 
tude, appears in the next scene. He stands upon 
the brink of a grave, into which the next step will 
plunge him, but, led on by Death, he is preparing 
to take it with calmness and resignation ; or it may 
be that the intention of the painter was to convey the 
idea of old age still hankering after the delights and 
allurements of youth, for the attention of the mori- 
bund is apparently given to the music which Death 
is making on a psaltery suspended by a ribbon 
from his neck, on which he plays with his left 
hand, while with his right he guides the victim to 
the pit. The companion group presents an old 
woman, slowly halting onward as she tells her 
beads; a skeleton urges her to greater haste by 
menaces and blows, while another ludicrously 
dances before them, playing on a dulcimer. 

In the following scene Death, with a pert, mock- 
ing air, is leading a blind man by his staff along a 
stony and difficult road. The blind man appears 
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to remonstrate against the haste of his conductor, 
but to no purpose. 

The next is remarkable for containing no skele- 
ton, or figure of Death. The subject is a beggar, 
scantily covered with rags and seated before the 
gate of a palace ; with clasped hands he cries aloud 
for alms to the persons entering the mansion, but 
they pay no heed to him. The idea is, perhaps, 
that Death often keeps aloof from those who call 
upon him for rescue from miseries which make life 
a burden. 

A child is the succeeding object of Death’s fear- 
ful attentions. The mother weeps and cries aloud 
for pity on her youngest born, but Death, leading 
him by the hand, is just passing out at the door, 
disdaining even to listen to her supplications. 
The child holds a toy with which he has been 
playing. 

Last in the dance is a buffoon or fool. Death 
plays on a bagpipe and seems inviting him to 
dance, while the fool, flourishing his bauble, gazes 
with anexpression half stupid, half comic, upon the 
antics of the grisly messenger. 

The execution of these groups and figures, if we 
may judge from the wood cuts, is coarse and rough, 
but very spirited. The emotions of the human 
personages are generally expressed with much 
force and vividness, but the figure of Death, in its 
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various attitudes and action, is wonderfully man- 


aged, so as to combine the fearful and the ludi- 
crous. Even the face, though having but the 
features of a skull, is made to exhibit an astonish- 
ing variety of emotions ; it leers, it mocks, it ex- 
presses indignation, mirth, scorn, anger and even 
compassion, but oftener waggery ; and the fleshless 
figure is thrown into the most significant and ap- 
propriate attitudes. 

The idea of the dance, however, was not original 
with Holbein. Several paintings of the same gene- 
ral character, though varying in the number and 
disposition of the figures, are known to have ex- 
isted in very ancient times. One, called the dance 
of St. Paul’s, was wrought upon the wall of a 
cloister appurtenant to old St. Paul’s, in London, 
which cloister was pulled down in 1549 by order 
of the Duke of Somerset; and this dance was 
copied, or at least partially copied, from one 
painted on the wall of St. Innocent’s, in Paris, 
which was called the dance of Macaber, or Ma- 
chabray ; verses illustrating the subject having 
been written by a poet of thatname. Holbein died 
in 1554. The verses of Macaber were translated 
into English by John Lydgate, a monk, early in 
the fifteenth century; so that Macaber’s dance 
must have preceded Holbein’s a hundred years or 
more, 
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A SCANDALOUS APOSTROPHE. 


Dear, lovely woman! First, best good of life— 
Which thou canst sometimes turn into a curse— 
Dear source of harmony—as well as strife— 
Better than man—and sometimes, oh much worse— 
Delightful compound of both good and ill, 

Such as in thee alone are found allied ; 

Imperious, bending all things to thy will, 

And trampling on the boasted power and pride 

Of man, yet kind, and docile as a child 

That looks on all with love. Helpless and weak, 
Thou yet dost rule our strength, and with thy mild 
And soothing influence thou softenest the bleak 





And rugged harshness of our hearts. In thee 

Are seen un xed, pride that will not bow 

To aught on earth, and soft humility— 

Capricious and iaconstant, smiling now, 

And now thy sweet eyes swim in trembling tears, 

Or frowns are on thy brow, and none know why, 
Not e’en thy charming self. Beside thee years 

Seem changed to days, and days and hours fly 
Unheeded, for thou hast a spell that binds 

Our hearts and senses, which we cannot break, 

Nor would. We love, and willingly yield up our minds 
To thy dominion, happy thus to yield for thy dear sake. 


* I beg my fair readers to excuse, first the publication of these Jines to woman, and next all that is injurious and wrong in 
the sentiments or opinions they express. For the first I have this apology to offer—that the printers wanted some metre to fill 
out the page, and the writing of metre being a work on which I have rarely ventured since I was a very young man—no 
matter how long ago—I had but a small stock of the article on which to draw for supplies and was fain to take such as is 


found there. 


For the second branch of the matter requiring apology, I have only this to plead by way of excuse--the lines were written, 
as I have already intimated, several years ago; before I had taken to myself the felicity of a wife, and of course before [ knew, 
experimentally and of my own knowledge, how altogether charming, excellent, amiable and admirable women are, without 
variation or qualification. When I was « child I spako as a child; that is, as a very foolish and ignorant youngster. In this 
matter, at least, if in no other, I have grown wiser and older pari passu—that is, fuir readers, by equa! steps, or in the same 


proportion. 
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saw is one that I “ picked up for asong” at a book 
stall on the Quai Voltaire, in Paris ; if I remember 
right I gave ten sous for it. Antiquaries in the 
book line of course know all about it; and belles- 
lettres scholars are aware that Pope drew from it 
the machinery of his Rape of the Lock, as did La 
Motte Fouqué that ofhis Undine. In fact it is the 
only work with which I am acquainted that gives, 
in small compass, a complete and connected view 
of the strange but very poetical absurdities that 
were held as articles of faith, in former ages, by the 
illuminati of the times—the seekers after immor- 
tality, the sages, the students of the sublime and 
mysterious Cabala. 

The book was written by a certain Abbe Villars, 
apparently to ridicule, in the person of the Comte 
de Gabalis, the doctrines of the mystic school to 
which I have referred; though it really appears 
somewhat doubtful, at times, whether the Abbe had 
not a covert belief in those doctrines himself, and 
was not rather vindicating while professing to sneer 
at them. 

The tenets of the Rosicrucian philosophy—so 
called from the title of brotherhood adopted by the 
adepts, “ Brothers of the Red (or Rosy) Cross” — 
are exhibited in the form of conversations between 
the writer—whose name, by the way, is not on the 
title page, nor appears elsewhere in the book itself 
—and a grave, earnest, lofty mannered personage, 
of venerable and prepossessing aspect, who seeks 
his acquaintance without any definite object, but 
seemingly under the impression, occultly derived, 
no doubt, that he is worthy to become a neophyte. 
The suspicion that the Abbe was not altogether 
sincere in his ostensible object, of ridiculing the 
sublime science, is gathered from the more prepos- 
sessing and respectable part assigned to De Gabalis 
—for that is the name of the elderly personage—in 
these conversations than to the other interlocutor. 
The latter does little more than propound flip- 
pant questions, either openly contemptuous or 
ironically solemn ; while the other replies with a 
singular mingling of simplicity, eloquence and calm, 
benevolent dignity, lamenting rather than being an- 
gered by the skepticism of his hearer, and more 
intent upon making a convert to the doctrines of 
the divine philosophy than upon vindicating him- 
self from the always implied and sometimes ex- 
pressed suspicions of the other that he is either a 
silly dupe or a rascally impostor. The book is 
written in antiquated French, which greatly adds 
28 
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LE COMTE DE GABALIS. 


to the grave and dignified tone of the Rosicrucian ; 
and though it contains less than two hundred very 
diminutive pages, really gives a very full and intel- 
ligible account of the philosophy in which Nostra- 
damus, Albertus Magnus and many others with 
equally sonorous names were held to be proficients. 
A sketch of their belief and that of their brother 
sages, drawn up fiom the volume under considera- 
tion, will perhaps be interesting to many readers— 
especially since the appearance of Bulwer’s Zanoni, 
the supernatural agencies in which, it will be seen, 
are as directly traceable to Le Comte de Gabalis 
as those of Fouqué’s poetical romance and Pope’s 
sparkling poem. 

The fundamental! basis of the system, as Mr. Gou- 
raud says of his phreno-mnemotechny, was, that 
each of the four elements had its myriads of pecu- 
liar and appropriate inhabitants, spiritual in es- 
sence, and originally designed to be the friends and 
companions of the human race, but severed from 
that companionship and even from the knowledge 
of man by his fall from the excellence and glory 
of his pristine destiny. The air was the dwelling 
place of innumerable Sylphs—diminutive creatures, 
wearing the form of humanity, but of loftier and 
more delicate attributes and the most radiant 
beauty ; the waters were the home of Nymphs, or 
Ondines ; the earth of Gnomes and the fire of Sala- 
manders. ‘These were all enriched with intelli- 
gence greater than that of the human race, and with 
almost unlimited power over their respective ele- 
ments, but they were not immortal, though their 
term of existence was beyond that of men. They 
were all animated, however, with a yearning desire 
for eternal life and felicity in the presence of their 
Creator, whom they knew and adored ; but it was 
a condition of their being that their doom of anni- 
hilation could be averted only by a restoration to 
that intimate alliance with mankind which they 
once enjoyed ; and it was for this reason that they 
courted the society and devoted themselves to the 
service of such as could appreciate their worth and 
their unhappy condition, and would adopt the 
only means by which the old relations between the 
human and elemental races could be restored. 

These were, on the part of man, fasting, medita- 
tion and prayer; by the patient and persevering 
exercise of which the grossness of his carnal vision 
was removed and he became capable of seeing and 
holding intercourse with the spiritual existences. 
The first fruits of this intercourse were participa- 
tion in that command over the elements which the 
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creatures dwelling in them possessed, vast acces- 
sions of occult knowledge and exemption from the 
ordinary wants and imperfections of humanity. 
But the ultimate object of the elemental beings was 
a matrimonial alliance with the human race, by 
which alone the immortality of the former could be 
secured. For this reason marriage was forbidden 
by the sages to their pupils; it was deemed not 
only benevolent but just to meet the hopes and 
wishes of the aspirants for eternal life, and though 
the husband of an earthly wife might penetrate the 
mysteries of the Cabala and compel the services of 
Gnome or Sylph, Ondine or Salamander, the obe- 
dience was reluctant and rendered no farther than 
the sage had power to enforce it. 

It is a remarkable chapter in the history of hu- 
man delusions that for a long succession of years 
there were many believers in this lovely but most 
fanciful doctrine ; it was devoutly clung to, moreo- 
ver, and earnestly investigated, by minds even of a 
superior order. Life after life was consumed in the 
vain attempt to grasp the shadowy delights pro- 
mised to them who should explore its mysteries, 
and although none were successful, others were 
never wanting to resume the studies that had been 
cut short by death, with hopes as strong and pa- 
tience as untiring, until the idle dream was dissi- 
pated by the radiance of the Christian day. 

The theory was not without a certain beautiful 
and harmonious consistency--wanting only the 
basis of reality in the one fact that such creatures 
of the elements existed, Their essence was as- 
sumed to be identical with that of the regions in 
which they were supposed to live. The Salaman- 
ders were composed of the purest and subtlest par- 
ticles of fire, animated and organized by the action 
of the universal heat, which was held then, as 
electro-magnetism is now by some, to be the great 
vivifying principle of nature. The Sylphs were in 


like manner constituted of the finest qualities of - 


air, the Nymphs of etherealized water and the 
Gnomes of perfect earth, uncontaminated by any 
gross admixture. But man was supposed to com- 
bine all these elements in his mortal frame, perfect 
and sublimated, as he existed before the fall; on 
that disastrous event, the harmony of his nature 
was disorganized and destroyed—the essences of 
which his body was made up became contaminated 
and his relations with the elemental beings were 
disrupted. It was obvious and not unreasonable to 
build upon this foundation the idea that by vigils 
and abstinence, by meditation and self-denial, the 
original purity and harmcnious arrangement of the 
elements might be restored in man, and with them 
all the relations that had once existed between the 
races. ‘The elemental creatures would then again 
become the willing ministers to man’s sovereign 
will and pleasure; would lavish upon him the 
wealth of their respective kingdoms, and vie with 





each other in fulfilling his desires. All knowledge 
was laid open to his acquirement; the creatures 
thus subjected to his will delighted in revealing to 
him the properties of the elements in which they 
had their dwelling; and as these constitute the 
whole material world, there was no power or qua- 
lity in earth or air, in water or in fire—no effect of 
combination—no principle in natural science—of 
which the adept might not gain the knowledge or 
command the application. And this was but the 
least of the advantages he enjoyed; by the restored 
perfection of his being he rose superior to the defects 
and grosser requisites of humanity. His body re- 
quired no substantial aliment and was not subject 
to decay. The Comte de Gabalis cites Paracelsus 
for the averment that divers sages whom he knew 
had existed for many years without taking a parti- 
cle of food, and that he himself had lived for months 
in the enjoyment of health and strength, after swal- 
lowing only a few drops of the cabalistic terrene 
elixir. 

But the knowledge of the elemental beings was 
prophetic as well as extensive and profound ; the 
events of the future were laid open to them, equally 
with the depths of science and the records of his- 
tory. They were the oracles of the heathen world ; 
they guided the vaticinations of the Roman augurs, 
instracted the magicians of Egypt and spoke by the 
mouths of the soothsayers among the Hebrews. 
The wild fancy of the believers in the system went 
so far as to maintain that except what the Almighty 
deigned to communicate directly to his chosen peo- 
ple, by the inspiration of his prophets, the only 
knowledge possessed of Him and His attributes by 
the human race was derived from the creatures of 
the elements, until the truths of Christianity were 
revealed and man became their equal—their supe- 
rior, even—in the perception of his relations with 
Divinity. Then their farther agency in his instruc- 
tion became needless; the oracles were silent, and 
soothsayers and diviners were no longer resorted to 
for information of the will of Heaven. Still the 
power of foretelling future events remained with 
those who had really spoken in ancient times 
through the soothsayers, the oracles and the di- 
viners; and this power it was the privilege of the 
sages to command, when, by the elevation of their 
own nature to its original dignity, they had regain- 
ed their fellowship with and control over the Sylphs 
or Salamanders, Nymphs or Gnomes by whom 
they were attended and obeyed. 

Thus a very ingenious and poetical fabric was 
built up on the first conception, or assumption, that 
the elements were inhabited by creatures of their 
own ; the withdrawal of these inhabitants from the 
general knowledge of mankind was plausibly ac- 
counted for; and the strongest inducements were 
held out for the recovery of that knowledge and for 
the consequent union of the two races which held 
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out such advantages to both. To one it assured 
the immortality so earnestly desired ; to the other 
wealth, power, knowledge and increased felicity, 
It is not surprising, therefore, even were it possible 
to feel surprise at any particular feature of a creed 
so marvellously wild and fantastic, that in the 
course of time this union came to be regarded, not 
only as desirable, but as an imperative duty. The 
sages maintained that marriages between the 
‘‘compound and simple races,” to use their own 
expression, were so just and beneficent that the 
omission to contract them was a sin against the 
Deity; that they had existed in all ages of the 
world ; and many went so far as to affirm, and 
perhaps to believe, even against the evidence of 
their own senses, that they themselves were united 
to elemental brides, and in the enjoyment of all the 
privileges attendant upon such happy wedlock. 
Nay, some of them carried their delusion to the 
extent of asserting that the account of Adam’s 
transgression given in Holy Writ is but an alle- 
gorical representation, and that his real fault was 
preferring the charms of his human bride to those of 
the female Sylphs by whom the atmosphere of 
Eden was inhabited. 

The degeneracy of the human race—the alleged 
inferiority of men in later times to the strength, 
beauty and wisdom which were human attributes 
in the first ages of the world—were held to be the 
natural consequences of their wickedness and folly 
in neglecting to form these suitable alliances; and 
hence it was natural to maintain that renowned 
heroes and sages, who towered far above the gene- 
ral imperfection of their kind, were ine offspring of 
marriages thus rightly constituted. Romulus, the 
founder of Rome, was alleged to be the son of a 
Salamander; Hercules and Alexander the Great 
were brothers by the father’s side, having for their 
sire a Sylph of superior dignity ; Egeria, the god- 
dess who gave wise counsel to Numa Pompilius, 


the second king of Rome, was the daughter of - 


Vesta and the Salamander Oromasis; Zoroaster, 
the most illustrious of ancient sages, whose life 
was prolonged to twelve hundred years, was a son 
of the same Oromasis and a Princess; Plato, 
Achilles, Eneas, Esculapius, and in short all the 
celebrated warriors and sages of antiquity were the 
offspring of Sylphs or Salamanders, these being the 
most intellectual and generous of the imaginary 
tribes. Ulysses had for his father a crafty Gnome, 
and the beautiful Helen derived her charms and 
her inconstancy from the Nymph, her mother. 
The Comte de Gabalis gravely enumerates a 
host of illustrious necromancers whose supernatural 
powers were derived in part from their cabalistic 
origin, perfected, however, by the wise teachings 
of their elemental parent and by virtue, meditation 
and prayer. Apollonius Thianeus, he says, was 
the son of a Salamander; he understood the lan- 
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guage of birds and possessed the wonderful faculty 
of omnipresence, having been more than once seen 
in a number of distant places at the same moment. 
It was he who suddenly disappeared from before 
the tyrant Domitian, who intended putting him to 
death, and whose own assassination he proclaimed 
at Ephesus in the moment of its occurrence at 
Rome. Merlin, the famous enchanter of England, 
was the ofispring of a Sylph and of a British 
Princess. He was indoctrinated by his father in 
the profoundest mysteries of the Cabala, and thus 
became one of the greatest magicians the world 
ever saw. A similar origin was aseribed to nume- 
rous distinguished families of more modern date. 
The Counts of Poictiers prided themselves on their 
alleged descent from a Nymph whom Paracelsus 
calls Melusina, who was believed, many years after 
the death of the mortal body which she put on at 
the time of her marriage, to appear, clad in deep 
mourning, on the battlements of her husband’s 
castle, whenever disgrace or evil was about to fall 
upon any of her descendants. 

It has already been stated that these imaginary 
creatures of the elements, so far from partaking, in 
any degree, the nature of devils, were said to be 
ardent lovers of virtue, and that it was their intense 
desire to enjoy the ineffable delights of the Divine 
presence, after death, that made them long so 
earnestly, and strive with so much zeal, for the 
acquisition of that immortality which they could 
only gain by human assistance. It was also a 
tenet of the Rosicrucian doctrine that the powers 
of darkness were not less assiduous in endeavoring 
to frustrate and defeat their efforts than to work 
the eternal misery of the human race; but as the 
elemental beings were not subject to the tempta- 
tions of their hellish enemies, the only method by 
which the latter culd effect their purpose, as re- 
garded them, was to prevent the cabalistic mar- 
riage which should open the door of immortality. 
The means they resorted to, in order to accomplish 
this malicious object, are described in the few caba- 
listie writings that remain, in terms of such trans- 
cendental mysticism and obscurity that it is ex- 
tremely difficult even to form a conjecture of their 
meaning ; but it seems to have been only by the 
aid and instructions of the sages that their infernal 
machinations were to be defeated. That the ele- 
mental races were eminent for their strictly pious 
and devotional principles, however, is averred in 
the strongest language, and incidents in proof are 
frequently recorded. 

It was conceived, however, that the four raees 
were not equally remarkable for piety and heavenly 
aspirations. The Sylphs, or creatures of the air, 
were accounted most perfect in these respects, and 
the Gnomes were the farthest from their excellence. 
This was ascribed to the fears of the latter, occa- 
sioned by the howlings of the tormented demons 
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confined within the bowels of the earth, which 
made their elemental neighbors somewhat less 
anxious for an immortality that might prove only 
an eternity of suffering. The crafty devils were 
even accused of practising upon the simple and be- 
nevolent feelings of the Gnomes, and persuading 
them that it was rendering a service to their human 
friends, to prevail upon them to renounce their im- 
mortality (which the Rosicrucians believed to be 
practicable) by the tempting offer of abundant 
riches and the accomplishment of all their desires, 
during a certain period. It was a part of the sys- 
tem that the devils themselves had no power over 
the human race, and even that direct communica- 
tion with mankind was not permitted them; their 
appointed place was in the regions of darkness, 
where they were forever bound, as in a prison from 
which they might not emerge. Their only means 
of betraying man was, therefore, through the well 
meant agency of the Gnomes, with whom they 
were permitted to have communication. 

The Rosicrucian sages conceived it to be one of 
the highest duties to assist their elemental friends 
and protegés in acquiring the immortality of hap- 
piness for which they longed so eagerly, not only 
by promoting the indispensable cabalistic mar- 
riages, but also by religious instruction and exam- 
ple. The error of the Gnomes was, therefore, a 
source of great anxiety to these benevolent enthu- 
siasts, and it was strictly enjoined upon them by 
the most eminent sages, to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of explaining to their earthly friends and 
subjects the true nature of their own being, the 
raptures of eternal life in Heaven, and the malice 
of their deceitful neighbors, the imprisoned demons. 
To this laudable end, they alleged it to be their 
practice frequently to call assemblies of the ele- 
mental races, and expound to them, by way of 
lecture, the doctrines and principles by which it 
behoved them to be governed ; and we are assured 
that these discourses were listened to with the ut- 
most docility, and an earnest disposition to be 
guided by the sacred truths therein conveyed. It 
was in this practice of the sages and their pupils, 
as we are assured by the cabalistic writers, that 
the superstitious notion of the “ Witches’ Sabbath” 





had its origin—at which all sorcerers, magicians, 
witches and necromancers were supposed to con- 
vene, for the purpose of rendering homage to the 
arch fiend, who attended for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the infernal honors to which he was entitled 
from his subjects. 

Notwithstanding the piety, benevolence, and 
purity of life which the Rosicrucians claimed to be 
distinguishing features of their performance, as 
well as of their theory, they could not escape the 
prejudices of the ignorant and unenlightened multi- 
tude. By the churchmen they were branded as 
sorcerers and worshippers of the Prince of Dark- 
ness—and it should seem that the opinions of the 
people were governed by the denunciations of their 
spiritual leaders. 

Godefroy of Avignon relates that “ the Sylphs, 
beholding with pity this lamentable blindness, and 
resolved to do away the silly prejudices of the 
multitude, seized upon many individuals, and hav- 
ing displayed to them the wonders of their king- 
dom, the beauty of their females and the wisdom 
of their policy, conveyed them back to earth, in 
divers places, that they might there truly report 
what they had seen. But when the people beheld 
these men descending among them from the re- 
gions of the air, they ran together, and being firmly 
persuaded that the strangers were malevolent sor- 
cerers, come to scatter blight and pestilence over 
the land, they rushed upon them and put them to 
sudden death, without giving them even a mo- 
ment’s time to commend their souls to the mercy 
of their Creator. Many were cast into the flames, 
—others cut in pieces—others again stoned ; and 
it is incredible the number that were thus piteously 
slain throughout the kingdom. Nevertheless, a 
few escaped the murderous hands of their fellow 
beings, and the design of the prudent Sylphs was 
thus in part accomplished—for it is well known 
that the reign of the wise Charlemagne was singu- 
larly fruitful in illustrious heroes and learned sages, 
whereby it manifestly appears that the report of 
them who had been transported to the habitation 
of the Sy!phs found credit, both with men and 
women, and that by the grace of God, many of 
these admirable beings were happily immortalized.” 
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ALAs, alas, that poverty’s cold hand 

Should come to wither young affection’s flowers, 
Marring the fairy pictures hope has planned 

Of love and joy in future happy hours. 

Alas that all the blessings fancy showers 
O’er the young heart should turn to grief and tears, 
Poisoning the cup of life through all our after years. 








A moment’s pleasure and an age of pain— 
One hour of sunshine and the rest a! gloom ; 
And this, oh love, is all from thee we gain— 
Of all who bow before thee this the doom, 
And in thy footsteps, like the dead Zamoom, 
Pale sorrow comes, a longer dwelling guest, 
To curse the wasted heart that once by thee was blest. 
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Humste station and poverty are no impediments 
to love, though it is generally true that the con- 
tinuation of the passion, in its purest and tenderest 
development, is most probable under circumstances 
of temporal ease and comfort. Anxiety, care, 
hardship—all the concomitants of penury and en- 
forced toil—have a tendency to harden the feelings, 
to induce selfishness and to destroy that out-going 
of thought and sentiment which is essential to the 
existence of affection for another. Yet though 
humble station and comparative poverty were the 
lot of Widow Sheehan and her children, and though 
Maurice Power’s condition in life was precisely 
the same as theirs, a truer or better affection never 
existed than that which had grown up almost from 
childhood between Maurice and the pretty Ellen. 
Good, too, as well as pretty ; for the widow Sheehan 
was a strong-minded and a right-minded woman ; 
her duties as mother had been wisely performed, and 
her children, boys as well as girls, had been so 
brought up that their natural excellent dispositions, 
as good seed, were ripened to the fruition of indus- 
try, temperance, honesty and the most harmonious 
and affectionate intercourse as members of one 
family. 

The nature of my story does not require of me 
an explanation of the manner in which the mutual 
love of Ellen and Maurice had its commencement, 
or any account of its progress ; it is enough to say 
that the husband of the widow had been, while 

living, the neighbor and friend of Power’s father, 
who alse had gone to his last resting-place ; that 

in the young man’s boyhood the widow’s cottage 

had been almost as much his home as that of his 

father ; and that whether in work or play, at chapel 

or fair, in the dance or at wakings, the widow’s 

two sons, Philip and James, and their friend 

Maurice were inseparable companions, I have 

said that Ellen, the second of the daughters, was 

both pretty and good, as were also her sisters; 

Maurice was good tempered, industrious, sober, 

well instructed for one in his condition of life— 

that of a small Irish renter—and withal a handsome 

young fellow enough ; the match was therefore 

perfectly suitable in all respects, and when the 

widow’s consent and blessing were asked for its 

completion, they were given not only with hearty 

good will, but with a grateful feeling of confidence 

that her daughter’s happiness was as satisfactorily 

provided for as a loving parent could desire. 

The betrothing had existed a year or moré, and 

the day for the marriage was appointed. Autumn 

was now in its prime, and as soon as its labors 
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should be completed Ellen was to leave her mo- 
ther’s cottage-—to be transplanted, as it were, from 
the home which she had so long shared in peace 
and happiness, to another home of which she was 
to be the light, the sole mistress, the centre of con- 
tent and joy. The modest plenishing was all ar- 
ranged, and with the loving aid of her sisters— 
rendered with many a kind jest, many a peal of 
harmless mirth—she was busily employed, at the 
intervals of leisure from such thrifty household 
tasks as the exigencies of their condition required, 
in making up the wardrobe that was to be her 
dower in passing from the fireside of a mother to 
that of a husband. 

My readers know, probably, that in consequence 
of general discontents existing in Ireland for a 
series of years, breaking out once at least in open 
rebellion, laws have been at times enacted, and 
rigidly enforced, prohibiting the possession of fire- 
arms except under certain conditions and by per- 
sons in certain circumstances. This prohibition 
was extremely unwelcome to Philip Sheehan, El- 
len’s eldest brother, whose chief delight was in the 
pursuit—not of game, properly so called, for the 
right to shoot hare or pheasant was far beyond his 
fortune and his ambition—but of such birds as are 
not tabooed by English laws against the ‘‘ common 
people,” for the exclusive killing of the titled and 
the wealthy. Philip had in fact secretly broken 
the prohibition and been for some time the posses- 
sor of a fowling-piece, which he kept carefully con- 
cealed, and with which he would occasionally ven- 
ture to enjoy a day’s shooting, taking care to set 
off early in the morning, before any were abroad 
who were likely to inform against him, and to seek 
his sport far away among the hills, where there 
was no hazard of encountering interruption or 
detection. Maurice, through the favor of a ma- 
gistrate who had been his father’s landlord and 
who held the young man in high regard, had ob- 
tained a permit for the possession of a gun ; but 
his love for the sport had never been very eager, 
and soon after the time for his marriage was ap- 
pointed he had sold his piece, wisely concluding 
that the twelve crowns it brought him were pre- 
ferable, in aid of his wedding preparations, to the 
birds or rabbits he might kill in a twelvemonth. 

It happened one fine morning in October that 
Maurice, Ellen and her two brothers were at work 
in a harvest field at a little distance from the 
widow’s cottage, when Philip was seized with a 
strong desire to pass the day in his favorite amuse- 
ment. He dared not, however, be seen carrying 
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the gun, and therefore urged Maurice to obtain and 
bring it to him at a designated place among the 
hills, where it would be safe in his own possession. 
Maurice did not require much persuasion, for Ellen 
was to be the companion of his walk; and these 
two accordingly turned their steps homeward, 
while Philip set off slowly for the rendezvous. 

__ Oh, blessed moments of youthful, pure and fervent 
‘affection! What a charm they throw around the 
realities of the present and the recollections of the 
past! How perfect is the happiness of which they 
are the ministers, how sweet and elevating and 
holy their influence upon the soul! While they 
endure, life is itself felicity; the air we breathe 
seems redolent of perfume, and we live in a world 
of beauty, of music and delight. 

We may imagine what pleasant discourse was 
exchanged between Maurice and Ellen as they 
walked. The healthful freshness of the atmos- 
phere, the beauty of the day, their mutual affection 
and the near approach of the time in which it was 
to have its *‘ perfect consummation and bliss ”—all 
these united to excite their spirits and fill their 
souls with animation and gaiety. With cheerful 
jest and merry laugh, and many a loving word be- 
tween, they beguiled the way, and neither had ever 
felt more perfectly happy, perhaps, than at the mo- 
ment when they reached the cottage. 

Ellen stood at the window while Maurice went 
for the gun to the outhouse, where Philip kept it 
hidden. It was quickly drawn from its conceal- 
ment, and as Maurice approached the house Ellen 
called out to him, in the gay buoyancy of her heart, 
challenging him to shoot her. ‘‘ Shoot me, Mau- 
rice,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ fire at me if you dare. I 
don’t believe you could hit me at six yards, let 
alone a bird at fifty.” 

Maurice laughed and shook his head. “Oh, 
you must not be afraid of the gun bursting and 
blowing away your fingers,” Ellen continued ; “ it 
is not loaded. I saw Philip draw the charge be- 
fore he put it away.” 

Maurice gave the gun a toss into the air, catch- 
ing it cleverly by the stock as it fell, with his hand 
in position below the guard and his finger upon the 
trigger. It seemed as though a fatal destiny was 
resting upon the poor girl, for again she challenged 
her lover to shoot her, bantering him on his cow- 
ardice, his want of skill and the certainty that even 
if the gun was loaded her safest place would be 
right before it, while it was in his hands. With 
another laugh Maurice levelled the piece at her 
bosom—and in an instant the sharp report rang 
out and the girl fell dead! 

” * * x * * * 

I pass over the anguish, the horror of the mo- 
ment and the scene. There are some things which 
writers do unwisely when they attempt to describe. 
Suffice it to say that the customary judicial inves- 
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tigation was made and that Maurice was exone- 
rated from all legal censure, on the testimony of 
the widow Sheehan herself—the mother of poor 
Ellen—who had been in the room where her 
daughter died and heard all the conversation that 
preceded the catastrophe. 

But though the law blamed him not, demanded 
of him no expiation, the anguish of his soul was a 
more dreadful atonement than human justice could 
exact or human vengeance crave. Time, that 
heals most wounds of the spirit and blunts at last, 
if it cannot utterly extract, the sting of grief, time 


. seemed to bring no alleviation of his sorrow. From 
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the stupor of horrid amazement which was his first 
condition of feeling afier the fatal event, Maurice 
had passed to an agony of passionate, almost fren- 
zied grief and self-reproach; but this was suc- 
ceeded by a listless, moody, heart-broken abstrac- 
tion which seemed only to gain intensity as weeks 
and months passed on, and which gave his friends 
the deepest uneasiness as they found their efiorts to 
draw him from it unavailing. He had no heart 
for work, for conversation, for society, for amuse- 
ment, for employment of any kind. Silent, dis- 
pirited, taking no interest in anything about him, 
he would sit for hours without changing his posi- 
tion, his eyes fixed upon the ground, and his 
thoughis—it was easy to guess on what they were 
occupied ; or he would wander away, apparently 
shunning observation and passing almost the entire 
day in some retreat to which respect for his sor- 
row at first prohibited any from following. His 
grief was neither violent nor loud; it found no 
voice in words, no relief in tears, no vent in excla- 
mations; but it seemed to be incorporated, as it 
were, into his nature, to become a part of his very 
being. 

The winter passed, and the spring and the sum- 
mer ; almost a year had elapsed since the fatal day, 
but the flight of time had wrought no essential 
change in Maurice. His soul was still pressed 
down by its weight of sorrow—still he seemed to 
brood over the terrible change a moment had 
wrought in the current of his life. It was observed, 
however, that his solitary wanderings alternated 
now with visits to the cottage of the widow Shee- 
han; and the family of his lost Ellen, though they 
could not say that a return to anything like cheer- 
fulness was perceptible in his appearance or deport- 
ment, were yet comforted with the conviction that 
his melancholy was less self-reproachful and there- 
fore less prejudicial to health and life than it had 
been. He would stay with them for hours, taking 
little part, if any, in their conversation, but mani- 
festing some interest in their occupations, espe- 
cially when these were of such a nature that he 
could render assistance ; and he was always ready 


.to perform any service about the house, especially 


for the widow and the daughters. With the young 
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men he would go to potato patch or garden, and 
work industriously for a while, if requested ; but 
he never did any thing of this kind, or accompanied 
them in any of their movements, of his own volun- 
tary purpose. His only pleasure seemed to be in 
the society of the women; and the widow fancied 
that he attached himself more particularly to Mary, 
the eldest sister, whose resemblance to the lost 
Ellen was most obvious and decided. 

It may appear strange to some, but it did so 
happen that the regard felt by the Sheehans, all of 
them, for the unhappy young man, was increased 
rather than diminished by the terrible calamity of 
which he had been the instrument. Taking their 
tone perhaps from the mother, who, as I have said, 
was a woman of strong judgment and right feel- 
ings, they seemed never, from the first, to have 
conceived any of that dislike or repugnance with 
which many persons regard even the involuntary 
and innocent cause of a disaster prejudicial to their 
interests or afflicting to their hearts; and it is cer- 
tainly true that the attachment they had felt for 
him when he was received among them as the 
future husband of their Ellen, grew stronger and 
more tender in their contemplation of the over- 
wheiming sorrow with which he lamented her. 
This was strikingly manifested in a conversation 
that passed between him and the widow, one day 
when no other of the family was present, but after 
consultation by the mother with her two sons. 

‘¢ Maurice, dear,” she said to him, “it is time 
that you should get the better of the grief that's 
consuming you. It was God’s will, my poor boy, 
and what’s done can’t be undone. Sure its wrong- 
ing yourself you are, and giving the heart break 
for you to your friends, to be pining and sorrowing 
this way forever.” 

‘I know it, mother,” he replied; ‘but the 
grief’s in my heart and won’t come out while the 
life lasts. When I lost her I lost all that I loved, 
or cared to live for, and why shouid I think to be 
ever glad or happy again? Please God the trouble 
that’s with me will be over soon, when I go to join 
my poor murdered Ellen.” 

‘* You're wrong, Maurice, to say so and to think 
so,” answered the widow. ‘ There’s them that 
love you yet, and them you might love ; and ma- 
ny’s the happy day in store for you if you will but 
do what's the right, and try to forget, and not be 
always complaining and fretting at what the Lord 
was pleased to throw upon you.” 

Maurice shook his head, but made no other reply. 

“Nay, don’t shake your head, my dear lad,” 
the widow continued; “ you have duties to do, 
and it’s not right to be wasting your heart with 
sorrow in this way. Listen to me, and rouse 
yourself up to the right that belongs to you. Our 
poor Ellen is gone to the blessed place and left you 
with a sad and a heavy heart, I know; but she has 
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left sisters behind, and if you could leok upon either 
of them—upon Mary, who is most like her in face 
and in temper—neither I, Maurice, nor any of 
mine, would be the one to say the least word 
against your coming into the family as my daugh- 
ter’s husband.” 

Poor Maurice burst into tears and for a long 
while was incapable of reply. At last, however, 
he said, “ The Lord bless you, mother dear, for 
your kind thoughts and words, but it cannot be. 
You know how I loved my lost Ellen. You I 
love as a mother, for a mother you have been to 
me this many a day; and Mary and Cathleen, 
sure they are dear to me as sisters of my own, if I 
had them; but Mary is too good to be the wife of 
a murderer. God bless you, mother—think of this 
no more.” 

As he spoke Maurice started up and rushed from 
the house, and for many days the widow saw him 
no more. 

In time, however, his visits to the cottage were 
renewed; but its inmates observed with deep 
anxiety and regret that a change for the worse 
rather than the better was taking place in his ap- 
pearance and deportment. He grew paler and 
thinner ; his taciturn mood was stronger upon him 
than ever, his dejection more profound and hope- 
less. His solitary rambles, too, were resumed with 
increased frequency ; he often disappeared early in 
the morning, and returned not until! nightfall; and 
no one knew or could learn from him either the 
place of his retreat or the manner in which he 
employed himself. Food he scarcely tasted ; sleep, 
as was judged from the increasing haggardness of 
his aspect, made but short visits to his suffering 
frame and spirit ; and it was evident that he was 
pining away under the burden of his mighty sorrow. 

The widow and her children saw all this with 
alarm and grief to which every day added strength. 
When he was with them they redoubled their ef- 
forts to wean him from his wretchedness; they 
practised every wile their ingenuity could suggest 
to change the current of his thuughts—by every 
token of affection and endearment strove to bring 
back peace to his bruised and afflicted heart. But 
he would sit for hours among them, silent, melan- 
choly, unconscious as it seemed of what was pass- 
ing; and though perfectly gentle and kind in his 
conversation, when he could be moved to converse 
with them at all—-though sometimes ready to give 
assistance in their labors, and tenderly affectionate 
in his manner, especially to the mother of his El- 
len—it was evident that he took no interest in any- 
thing, and was giving himself up more and more 
to the dominion of anguished regret—of heart- 
wearing remembrance. 

At the suggestion of the widow, whose greater 
experience made her feel a deeper anxiety for the 
poor young man than was present to the minds of 
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the others, her son Philip one day undertook to 
follow Maurice to the place of his seclusion, 
wherever it might be ; and to that end, concealing 
himself near the mourner’s cottage at the earliest 
dawn of morning, he traced him cautiously, and 
keeping himself warily from view, toward that se- 
cluded spot among the hills—a small but deep ra- 
vine, closely environed with bushes and dwarf 
trees, and accessfSle only by a winding, difficult 
path among steep acclivities—which had been de- 
signated as the place of rendezvous on the fatal 
day that had been marred by so fearful a catas- 
trophe. Here, on approaching with care and si- 
lence, Philip discovered his unhappy friend, lying 
prone upon the earth, and so absorbed in grieving 
meditation that even when the young man drew 
near and stood beside him he remained uncon- 
scious that there was a spectator of his distress. 
Deep sighs labored from his bosom at intervals ; 
and twice or thrice Philip heard him utter, ina 
low, plaintive, heart-broken tone, the name of 
Ellen ; but other words he spoke none. 

Philip Sheehan was a pleasant tempered, cheer- 
ful young man—no friend to sorrow, and more 
ready to sympathize with mirth than grief; but 
the tears gathered in his eyes as he looked down 
upon the spirit’s prostration of his afflicted friend, 
and after remaining nearly half an hour by his side, 
he withdrew in silence and sadness, respect for a 
grief so overwhelming forbidding him to interrupt 
its indulgence, even with the hope of affording con- 
solation. He returned, therefure, to his mother, 
and repeated what he had seen and heard. 

The widow’s anxiety was far from being relieved 
by this account. She had cherished a hope that 
Maurice, in his long intervals of absence, was seek- 
ing relief for the agony of his mind in action of the 
body, in change of scene and in efforts to produce 
reaction of thought by seeking new objects of in- 
terest, new channels for thought and feeling. But 
when she found that he sought retirement only to 
give himself up more completely and hopelessly to 
the sway of grief—that he avoided society only to 
indulge more unrestrainedly in the abandonment to 
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woe that was consuming him—she felt that some- 
thing must be done, or that the powers of either 
life or reason would give way. But what was to 
be done? After pondering long and deeply on 
this question, but with no satisfactory result, she 
resolved to consult the priest—a kind, good man, 
whose counsel and assistance were ever ready at 
the call of any one who stood in need of either. 

Meantime the days wore on, and the anniver- 
sary of that unhappy incident was near at hand. 
As it approached, the condition of the sorrow- 
stricken, bodily and mental, grew evidently worse. 
He was so much reduced by weakness and want 
of sustenance and sleep as to be incapable of wan- 
dering far; and the incoherence of his expressions, 
when he gave voice to the anguish of his heart, 
afforded but too certain indications that his intel- 
lect was giving way. The widow felt that there 
was no time to lose ; she feared that it was already 
too late. 

It so happened that her last conference with the 
priest was held on the night preceding the return 
of that sad day; and the good father had pro- 
mised to be with her early on the morrow. The 
morrow came, and with it came the priest. Philip 
had beer sent to ascertain whether Maurice had 
gone out, and soon returned with the information 
that he had followed the slow and feeble steps of 
the unhappy young man to the field in which they 
had all been assembled just a year before, and from 
which Maurice and Ellen had turned homeward 
with such gay and joyous anticipations. The 
widow and her counsellor hastened thither, and as 
they approached discovered Maurice lying upon 
his face, motionless. They drew near, but he did 
not move or speak. The good father stooped to 
raise him. His face was ghastly pale, his hands 
were cold as marble. ‘Come to me, Ellen—come 
to me, dear Ellen”’—he feebly murmured as they 
raised him to his feet, and would have fallen but 
for the supporting arms that were about him.—— 

I need not multiply words. They bore him to 
the mother’s house and laid him on Ellen’s bed, and 
there he died, ere yet the sun went down. 


THE EDITOR’S DAUGHTER. 


(See the engraving.) 


Wrrn loving eyes and happy face, 
With movements of unstudied grace, 
With mind and heart that know no care, 
To me my child seems more than fair. 


Her gay, glad laugh, so sweet and elear, 
Falls like rich music on mine ear; 

Her innocence, without a stain, 

Brings back my own pure youth again. 
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At.morn she greets me with glad émiles, Dear child, how little can she know 

And through the day, with simple wiles, Of thoughts that in my bosom glow! 

She wins mé to forgetfulness Feelings and thoughts that round her twine 

Of all that could my soul distress, To bless ber love and hallow mine. anit 
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THE PROCESS OF EDUCATION. 


I vse this word process with a definite purpose ; 
because what I have to speak of is not education 
itself, with regard to its importance, or the sub- 
jects of it, or the duty of imparting it, or anything 
except simply the manner of conducting it ; touch- 
ing which we have yet a great deal to learn in this 
country, notwithstanding the multitude of our com- 
mon schools, our academies, our lyceums, institutes» 
colleges and universities. Happily this business of 
learning is going on; our annual or more frequent 
conventions of town and county superintendents in 
several of the states are rendering vast service to 
the cause, and it has received an impulse within 
the last ten years which bids fair to result in the 
establishment among us of a system as admirable 
for its completeness and wise adaptation as for its 
extent. 

Nothing could well be more injudicious, more 
irrational or more fitted to repress mental activity 
than the plan of school teaching that was almost 
universal within the memory of those now upon the 
stage of manhood ; say from twenty to thirty years 
ago. The school-house was a veritable bed of Pro- 
crustes; all minds, of all qualities and characters, 
were subjected to the same routine of study, so 
called, of discipline and guidance. The reason 
was that teachers had an erroneous idea of the bu- 
siness they undertook. They did not consider, and 
perhaps even they did not know, the very meaning 
of the word educate; not perceiving that by its 
derivation it signifies to draw out, to educe, they 
went on the supposition that their office was to put 
in. Not dreaming that their work was to develope 
the moral and intellectual nature existing in the 
scholar, they seemed to take it for granted that the 
soul on which they were to operate was a mere va- 
cant space, capable of containing so much of this 
and so much of that, which accordingly it was their 
business to pack down ; or, to vary the figure, that 
they had before them a fair white sheet of paper, 
on which they were required to write certain words 
and figures ; and when this was done they turned 
out the scholar as “ finished ”—ready for college, 
where the same sort of work was to be continued, 
but with a different kind of material, Greek, Latin, 
logic, mathematics and philosophy being now the 
wares designed for stowage, instead of geography, 
arithmetic, spelling and English grammar—or to 
go forth into the world, and there, amid the reali- 
ties of life, to commence that education for which 
parents had paid so many dollars per quarter for so 
many years, but of which the children had scarcely 
acquired even the rudiments. 
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The principal constituents of mind in a child are 
two—curiosity and a propensity te imitate. These 
begin to exhibit themselves almost in the very ear- 
liest dawn of infancy ; and they go on increasing, 
both in force and activity, until the period arrives 
when approaching manhood assigns new duties, 
which require other factties for their performance. 
The action of curiosity is seen in almost every 
movement of the babe even but a few months old ; 
in the fixedness of its unspeculative gaze upon such 
objects as are within reach of its vision, but still 
more in the eagerness with which it seeks to ac- 
quire knowledge of form and substance by grasping 
at everything presented to its little fingers. Fora 
considerable time—a year or more—curiosity is 
the only mental attribute of the infant. It begins 
to manifest a desire for handling objects at about 
three months, and from this time to the age of 
twelve or fifteen months almost the only pleasure 
it has, aside from the supply of its physical wants, 
is in acquiring distinct ideas of form by handling— 
comparing the impressions conveyed through the 
eye with those originating in the sense of touch. 
Every parent must have noticed the content and 
good humor with which a child will amuse itself 
for an hour at a time with a bit of wood, a rattle, 
a cork, a ruler—anything on which it can employ 
its busy little hands and fingers; its curiosity is 
gratified, first by the mere touch, applied in a 
hundred different ways, but afterward, as the mind 
advances, by the production of sound in striking 
the ruler, or whatever it may be, against the floor, 
by setting it in motion as in rolling, by throwing it 
down, by breaking it—by innumerable efforts to 
acquire full knowledge of all its qualities and uses. 
Between the first and third years the desire to imi- 
tate developes itself and grows daily stronger and 


more active ; it enters somewhat, perhaps, into the« 


attempts of the child to walk and talk, though it is 
possible that these are physically instinctive ; but 
it is seen, at all events, in numberless other per- 
formances, undertaken or achieved. What makes 
your little boy sit so quietly, my dear lady, with an 
open book in his hand—upside down, of course— 
pretending to read, though he does not yet know 
a single letter? He is imitating papa. What 
makes little Miss so happy with her doll? nursing 
it, fondling it, talking and singing to it, changing 
its clothes, and managing it in every way just as 
mamma manages her or her little sister? What 
suggests and regulates the sport of children? They 
equip themselves with paper caps and wooden 
swords and play soldier ; they sail little boats; if 
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they are taken to the circus they cbme home and 
betake themselves forthwith to ground and lofty 
tumbling, or throw themselves into attitudes, like 
the men that do the statues. Most of the employ- 
ment, the pleasure an] the mischief of infancy and 
childhood has its origin in one or both of these ele- 
mentary principles, curiosity and the propensity to 
imitate. 

After a time, when the body has acquired a cer- 
tain degree of vigor, there comes in a third element 
of the youthful constitution—desire for active move- 
ment. ‘To sit’ still for more than half an hour, 
however pleasant may be the occupation of that 
half hour, becomes irksome ; the boy longs to run, 
to jump, to skip, to tumble heels over head, to do 
anything that shall provide a safety valve, as it 
were, for his excess of muscular excitement. 

It is obvious to the reflecting mind that in these 
three peculiar attributes of youth which we have 
been considering are provided the very best and 
most eflicient materials fer use in the training of 
mind and bedy. Curiosity supplies the stimulus 
for acquisition of knowledge; imitation ensures 
method, discipline and the proper adaptation of 
means to ends; and the desire for bodily exertion 
makes adequate provision for such exercise as is 
requisite not only for health but for the full deve- 
lopment of the muscular system. 

Bearing all this in mind, it is wonderful to see 
the curious inielicity with which schoolmasters in 
former days contrived so to manage matters that 
in every particular the design of creation should be 
thwarted by their dealing with schoolboys—with 
what rare skill it was so brought about that the 
elements or materials for education should be put 
to the least possible good use. In the routine of 
study, the faculty of memory was employed almost 
exclusively ; the “ branches,” as they were called, 
which pedagogues most affected, were those to 
which this faculty is chiefly applicable, such as 
spelling, geography and astronomy ; and abundant 
care was taken, in reference to those for the study 
of which some action of the intellect is required, 
such as grammar and arithmetic, to dispense with 
action as much as possible, and by making the 
scholar’s work consist in committing to memory a 
set of rules, the ratienale of which he neither 
could nor was expected to understand, and of 
whose application he had not the remotest idea 
beyond the examples set down in the book—by all 
this, I say, the working of mind was prevented as 
effectually as possible, and the teacher carried out 
his notion of putting in instead of drawing out. In 
a word, the system was to store, or rather burden, 
the memory; no such thing was thought of as em- 
ploying the intellect. 

Under such a method of instruction, it may well 
be supposed that curiosity was a fault to be pun- 
ished, rather than a most important element of 
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mind, to be encouraged, guided and made instru- 
mental to the furnishing of the intellectual man. 
It was repressed in every way. A dreary mo- 
notony pervaded all the books and tasks and du- 
ties of the school ; from quarter to quarter and from 
year to year the reading lessons were an endless 
repetition of chapters from the American Preceptor 
or Murray’s English Reader, one or the other of 
which was gone through by class after class, and 
as soon as gone through begun again; Murray’s 
detestable little book, with its series of bald rules, 
conveying no more definite or intelligible idea to 
the mind of a boy than so much Sanscrit, was the 
unvarying, eternal vade mecum of all the classes in 
English grammar; and Dilworth, with his equally 
unsuggestive rules, laid out the barren track for the 
students in arithmetic. To ask questions—the 
natural prompting of curiosity--was discouraged, 
if not forbidden ; partly through ignorance on the 
part of the “ master,” and quite as much, probably, 


‘through laziness. As for imitation, there was no- 


thing on which the boys could exercise their pro- 
pensity save in the way of mischief, and when they 
did anything of this kind, of course they were 
punished ; and their natural longings for action of 
bedy were subdued for three mortal hours at a 
time, through which they were required to sit 
without moving or speaking in any way that their 
own inclinations prompted ; their seats, moreover, 
being the most inconvenient and comfortless imagi- 
nable—hard benches,-without backs to lean against, 
and utterly unprovided with any means of relief by 
change of posture except the desk in front, and if 
the poor boy rested his weary frame on this, it was 
an admirable contrivance to make him round 
shouldered. 

In short, everything was wrong about schools, 
such as they were at the time of which I write. 
The school hours were too long; from nine to 
twelve in the morning and from two to five in the 
afternoon ; not too long in the aggregate, for boys 
can well go through more than six hours of school- 
ing out of the twenty-four, but too long for continu- 
ous sedentary employment ; one hour at a time is 
quite enough. The routine of study was wretch- 
edly monotonous, and so contrived as to depend for 
its accomplishment chiefly on the memory, leaving 
inactive the faculties of mind which ought to be 
mainly exercised. And there was no provision 
made for calling into employment the two qualities 
or attributes which have been shewn to be the very 
characteristics of childhood and youth, curiosity 
and the propensity to imitate. 

The perfection of skill in a teacher would be 
consummate tact in guiding these ; not in stimu- 
lating them, for they need no stimulation, but in 
directing them to profitable ends, and either indi- 
cating or supplying the best materials for them to 
work upon, Obviously this can only be done by 
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way.of lecture, or rather conversation ; and here 
we approach the first requisite in a judicious sys- 
tem of instruction. School books, multitudinous 
as they are upon the face of the earth, and set be- 
fore the public with all manner of testimonials and 
recommendations, are in truth of very little use ; 
most of them indeed might be thrown into the fire 
with manifest advantage to the rising generation. 
The master’s head is the proper school book ; and 
if well furnished, it is the best in the world. There 
is no harm in boys studying at home; no harm in 
their committing to memory facts in geography, 
astronomy, chemistry or any other science, defini- 
tions of words, or even some simple rules in gram- 
mar or arithmetic. But the mere recitation of 
these in school is of no use whatever ; their value 
to the scholar depends upon the applications of the 
teacher, carried on by way of question and answer, 
with all needful explanations and amplifications. 
They understand this in Prussia, where the busi- 
ness of the school seems to consist almost entirely 
of talks between the master and the scholars, with 
very little reference to set lessons. Mr. Mann, the 
able and enlightened secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, in his eighth annual re- 
port to the Legislature, gives the following delight- 
ful account of a school which he visited in that 
kingdom :— 

About twenty years ago, teachers in Prussia 
made the important discovery that children have 
five senses—together with various muscles and 
mental faculties—al! which, almost by a necessity 
of their nature, must be kept in a state of activity, 
and which, if not usefully, are liable to be mis- 
chievously employed. Subsequent improvements 
in the art of teaching have consisted in supplying 
interesting and useful, instead of mischievous oc- 
cupation for these senses, muscles and faculties. 
Experience has now proved that it is much easier 
to furnish profitable and delightful employment for 
all these powers than it is to stand over them with 
a rod and stifle their workings, or to assume a 
thousand shapes of fear to guard the thousand ave- 
nues through which the salient spirits of the young 
play outward. Nay, it is much easier to keep the 
eye and hand and mind at work together, than it 
is to employ any one of them separately from the 
others. A child is bound to the teacher by so many 
more cords, the more of his natural capacities the 
teacher can interest and employ. 

In the case I am now to describe, I entered a 
class-room of sixty children, of about six years of 
age. The children were just taking their seats, all 
smiles and expectation. ‘They had been at school 
but a few weeks, but long enough to have con- 
tracted a love for it. The teacher took his station 
before them, and after making a playful remark, 
which excited a light titter around the room and 
effectually arrested attention, he gave a signal for 
silence. After waiting a moment, during which 
every countenance was composed and every noise 
hushed, he made a prayer, consisting of a single 
sentence, asking that as they had come together to 
learn, they might be good and diligent. He then 
spoke to them of the beautiful day, asking what 











they knew about the seasons, referred to the differ- 
ent kinds of fruit trees then in bearing, and ques- 
tioned them upon the uses of trees in constructing 
houses, furniture, &c. Frequently he threw in 
sportive remarks which enlivened the whole school, 
but without ever producing the slightest symptoms 
of disorder. During this familiar conversation, 
which lasted about twenty minutes, there was no- 


3 thing frivolous or trifling in the manner of the 


teacher; that manner was dignified, though play- 
ful, and the little jets of laughter which he caused 
the children occasionally to throw out, were much 
more favorable to a receptive state of mind than 
jets of tears. 


This was real education ; a drawing out of what 
the children had in their minds, the teacher at the 
same time adding to it from the well furnished 
stores of his own, in such a way as both to excite 
and gratify their curiosity. ‘Thus he at once in- 
structed and taught them to think ; encouraged in 
them a habit of observation and taught them the 
practical use of what they had observed. 

The same method of questioning is practised in 
the schools of Scotland. Mr. Mann thus describes 
the operation which he found in progress at one of 
the schools he visited in that country :-— 


In the numerous Scotch schools which I saw, the 
custom of place-taking prevailed, not merely in 
spelling, but in geography, arithmetic, reading, de- 
fining, &c. Nor did this consist solely in the pass- 
ing up of the one giving a right answer above the 
one giving a wrong. But ifa scholar made a very 
bright answer he was promoted at once to the top 
of the class; if he made a very stupid one, he was 
sentenced no less sutamarily to the botiom. Pe- 
riodically prizes are given, and the fact of having 
been “* ” (that is, at the head of the class) the 
greatest number of times, is the principal ground 
on which the prizes are awarded. In some schools 
an auxiliary stimulus is applied. The fact of hav- 
ing passed up so many plices, (say ten or twelve,) 
entitles the pupil to a ticket ; and a given number 
of these tickets is equivalent to being “Dux” at once. 
When this sharper goad of emulation is to be ap- 
plied, the spectator will see the teacher fill his hand 
with small bits of pasteboard, and, as the recitation 
goes on and competition becomes keen, and places 
are rapidly lost and won, the teacher is seen occa- 
sionally to give one of these tickets to a pupil as a 
counter, or token, that he has passed up above so 
many of his fellows; that is, he may have passed 
up above four at one time, six at another, and two 
at another—and if twelve is the number which en- 
titles to a ticket, one will be given without any 
stopping or speaking—for the teacher and, pupil 
appear to have kept a silent reckoning, and when 
the latter extends his hand the former gives a ticket 
without any suspension of the lesson. This gives 
the greatest intensity to competition ; and at such 
times the children have a look of almost maniacal 
eagerness and anxiety. 

I have said that questions were put by the teacher 
with a rapidity almost incredible. When once put, 
however, if not answered, they are rarely stated 
again in words. If the first pupil cannot answer, 
the teacher seldom stops to say “ Next,” but—every 
pupil having his eye on the teacher, and being alive 
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in every sense and faculty, and the teacher walking 
up and down before the class and gesticulating ve- 
hemently—with his arm extended, and accompany- 
ing each motion with his eye, he points to the next 
and the next, until, perhaps, if the question is diffi- 
cult, he may have indicated each one in a section, 
but obtained an answer ‘rom none ; then he throws 
his arm and eye around toward one side of the 
room, inviting a reply from any one, and, if still 
unsuccessful, he sweeps them across the other side 
—and all this will take but half a minute. Words 
being too slow and cumbrous, the language of signs 
prevails ; and the parties being all eye and ear, the 
interchange of ideas has an electric rapidity. While 
the teacher turns his face and points his finger to- 
ward a dozen pupils consecutively, inviting a re- 
ply, perhaps a dozen arms will be extended toward 
him from other sections or divisions of the class, 
giving notice that they are ready to respond; and 
in this way a question will be put to a class of fifty, 
sixty or eighty pupils, in half a minute of time. 

To an unaccustomed spectator, on entering one 
of these rooms, all seems uproar, turbulence and 
the contention of angry voices—the teacher tra- 
versing the space before his class, in a state of high 
excitement, the pupils springing from their seats, 
darting to the middle of the floor, and sumetimes, 
with extended arms, forming a circle around, two, 
three or four deep—every finger quivering from the 
intensity of their emotions—until some more saga- 
cious mind, outstripping its rivals, solves the diffi- 
culty, when all are in their seats again, as though 
by magic, and ready for another encounter of wits. 

I have seen a school kept for two hours in suc- 
cession in this state of intense mental activity, with 
nothing more than an alternation of subjects during 
the time, or perhaps the relaxation of singing. At 
the end of the recitation both teacher and pupils 
would glow with heat and be covered with perspi- 
ration, as though they had been contending in the 
race or the ring. It would be utterly impossible 
for the children to bear such fiery excitement, if the 
physical exercise were not as violent as the mental 
is intense. But children who actually leap into the 
air from the energy of their impulses, and repeat 
this as often as once in two minutes, on an average, 
will not suffer from suppressed activity of the mus- 
cular system. 

The mental labor performed in a given period in 
these schools, by children under the age of twelve 
cx fourteen years, is certainly many times greater 
tnan I have ever seen in schools of our own, com- 
posed of children as young. With us the lower 
classes do not ordinarily work more than half the 
time while they are in the school-room. Even 
many members of the reciting class are drowsy 
and listless, and evidently following some train of 
thought—if they are thinking at all--whose scene 
lies beyond the walls of the school-house, rather 
than applying their minds to the subject matter of 
the lesson or listening to those who are reciting or 
feigning to recite it. But in the mode above de- 
scribed there is no sleepiness, no droning, no inat- 
tention. The moment an eye wanders, or a coun- 
tenance becomes listless, it is roused by a special 
appeal ; and the contagion of the excitement is so 
great as to operate upon every mind and frame 
that is not an absolute non-conductor of life. 


The excitement thus created, as described by 
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Mr. Mann, seems to have been rather more” in- 
tense than I should consider advantageous or even 
healthful ; but its hazards might easily be obviated 
by an immediate recess of half an hour to the phy- 
sically animating exercises of the play ground, and 
at all events it is infinitely preferable, even on the 
score of health, to the dull, wearying monotony of 
an uncomfortable seat in an ill ventilated school- 
room, where both mind and body are stagnating 
under the wretched repressing system I have de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Mann agrees with me, I am glad to say, in 
my opinion of school books. He says:— 


Our notions respecting the expediency or pro- 
priety of introducing the higher branches, as they 
are called, into our common schools, are formed 
from a knowledge of our own school teachers, and 
of the habits that prevail in most of the schcols 
themselves. With us, it too often happens that if 
a higher branch—geometry, natural philosophy, 
zoology, botany—is to be taught, both teacher and 
class must have text books. At the beginning of 
these text books, all the technical names and defi- 
nitions belonging to the subject are set down. 
These, before the pupil has any practical idea of 
their meaning, must be committed to memory. 
The book is then studied chapter by chapter. At 
the bottom of each page, or at the ends of the sec- 
tions, are questions printed at full length. At the 
recitations, the teacher holds on by these leading 
strings. He introduces no collateral knowledge. 
He exhibits no relation between what is contained 
in the book, and other kindred subjects, or the ac- 
tual business of men and the affairs of life. At 
length the day of examination comes. The pupils 
rehearse from memory with a suspicious fluency ; 
or, being asked for some useful application of their 
knowledge—some practical connexion between 
that knowledge and the concerns of life—they are 
silent, or give some ridiculous answer, which at 
once disparages science and gratifies the ill-humor 
of some ignorant satirist. Of course, the teaching 
of the higher branches falls into disrepute in the 
minds of all sensible men, as under such circum- 
stances it ought to do. But the Prussian teacher 
has no book. He needs none. He teaches from 
a full mind. He cumbers and darkens the subject 
with no technical phraseology. He observes what 
proficiency the child has made, and then adapts his 
instructions, both in quality and amount, to the ne- 
cessity of the case. He answers all questions. He 
solves ail doubts. It is one of his objects, at every 
recitation, so to present ideas that they shall start 
doubts and provoke questions. He connects the 
subject of each lesson with all kindred and collateral 
ones, and shows its relation to the every-day du- 
ties and business of life ; and should the most igno- 
rant man, or the most destitute vagrant in society, 
ask “‘of what use such knowledge can be,” he 
will prove to him, in a word, that some of his own 
pleasures or means of subsistence are dependant 
upon it, or have been created or improved by it. 

In the mean time, the children are delighted. 
Their perceptive powers are exercised. Their re- 
flecting faculties are developed ‘Their moral sen- 
timents are cultivated. All the attributes of the 
mind within find answering qualities in the world 
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without. Instead of any longer regarding the 
earth as a huge mass of dead matter—without va- 
riety and without life—its beautiful and boundless 
diversities of substance, its latent vitality and ener- 
gies, are gradually drawn forth, until, at length, they 
illuminate the whole soul, challenging its admira- 
tion for their utility, and its homage for the bounty 
of their Creator. 

It is evident that where the process of teaching 
is to be conducted in this fashion, the mind of the 
teacher must be well furnished. He must not only 
be amply provided with learning, in the ordinary 
sense of that word, but possess tact and skill in im- 
parting it. To this end, a great advantage is de- 
rived from having himself gone through the natural 
process of acquiring knowledge ; and therefore self- 
taught men are the best teachers. They know 
what difficulties and what helps they found in their 
own education ; what mistakes they made or were 
led into; where they wasted time in vain efforts to 
apply rules without a distinct understanding, or per- 
haps any understanding at all, of the principle that 
lay at the foundation of them; and above all, how 
their progress would have been facilitated if they 
had been so fortunate as to possess a friend, ef whom 
they could have asked and obtained general gui- 
dance and help in their moments of particular dif- 
ficulty. It is a great thing fora teacher to know 
precisely what the scholar wants in his progress ; 
and this knowledge is best acquired by having ex- 
perienced the same wants himself, and found the 
means of supplying them. As schools have been 
managed, the acquirement of such knowledge could 
scarcely be ranked among the possibilities. Books 
were all in all, with both teacher and scholar; 


_ the latter was required chiefly to con over and 


learn by rote the words set down in his arithmetic, 
his grammar, or his geography—the former con- 
tented himself with hearing the daily lessons recited, 
and punishing if the allotted task had been neg- 
lected, or the words had slipped away from the un- 
willing memory. Some boys, of natural intelli- 
gence, would endeavor to find out what the words 
meant ; as for instance in the case of Murray’s rule, 
‘* A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person,” such a boy, if not drilled by 
long practice into the mere verbal system, would 
be apt to ask himself in what this agreement con- 
sisted, and generally what the rule signified, in his 
own language, and according to his own percep- 
tions. A teacher, who had obtained a competent 
knowledge of grammar by his own efforts, would 
perceive that the rule was to the boy a mere un- 
meaning formula, conveying no definite idea ; or 
at all events he would be likely to inquire whether 
such was not the case ; and finding it to be so, he 
would make the matter intelligible ina moment by 
showing the scholar that it would not do to say, 
** They is walking,” or *‘ He am riding.” 

So in arithmetic. Probably not one schoolboy 
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in a hundred understands what he does, when in 
adding up two columns of figures, if the sum of the 
first is more than nine, he “carries” one, or two, 
or three, as the case may be, to the next. At least 
I know I did not, after several years of schooling, 
although my juvenile floggings were administered 
by three or four successive pedagogues of high repu- 
tation. I never really knew the meaning of this 
or any other process in “ cyphering,” or of any rule 
in grammar, until I became a teacher myself, when 
I literally found them out by my own unassisted 
efforts, for the sake of explaining them to my scho- 
lars. I soon threw away books after that, and 
taught “ out of my own head,” as the boys used to 
say ; and having so recently gone through the pro- 
cess of learning what I ought to have learned years 
before at school, I was able to know exactly what 
my boys wanted, and how I could help them in their 
studies. 

I was early led to adopt the conversation or 
lecture system in the school-room, though I had 
not courage to innovate so far upon the old plan 
as to make it the principal feature and use books 
only as subsidiary to it. I was young, and my 
school-teaching experience only continued through 
a year and a half; if it had been prolonged I 
should probably have discarded books and tasks 
altogether, and given instruction exclusively on 
the plan adopted in Prussia ; whereas I only de- 
voted two days in the week to conversation, and 
limited the subjects of it generally to what had 
been read or studied in the days immediately pre- 
ceding. ‘Those two, by the way, were always the 
shortest days in the week, and the boys were as 
eager and as impatient to have them come round 
as they were for the arrival of the play hour. The 
system in its perfection, as applied to the study of 
geography, is thus described by Mr. Mann: 


The teacher stood by the blackboard, with the 
chalk in his hand. After casting his eye over the 
class to see that all were ready, he struck at the 
middie of the board. With a rapidity of hand 
which my eye could hardly follow, he made a 
series of those short, divergent lines, or shadings, 
employed by map engravers to represent a chain 
of mountains. He had scarcely turned an angle, 
or shot off a spur, when the scholars began to cry 
out, Carpathian mountains, Hungary; Black Fo- 
rest mountains, Wurtemburg; Giant’s mountains, 
(Riesen-Gebirge,) Silesia; Metallic mountains, 
(Erz-Gebirge,) Pine mountains, (Fichtel-Gebirge,) 
Central mountains, (Mittel-Gebirge,) Bohemia, d&c. 

In less than half a minute, the ridge of that 
grand central elevation which separates the waters 
that flow north-west into the German ocean, from 
those that flow north into the Baltic, and south- 
east into the Black sea, was presented to view— 
executed almost as beautifully as an engraving. 
A dozen crinkling strokes, made in the twinkling 
of an eye, represented the head waters of the 
great rivers which flow in different directions from 
that mountainous range ; while the children, al- 
most as eager and excited as though they had 
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actually seen the torrents dashing down the moun- 
tain sides, cried out, Danube, Elbe, Vistula, Oder, 
&c. The next moment I heard a succession of 
small strokes or taps, so rapid as to be almost un- 
distinguishable, and hardly had my eye time to 
discern a large number of dots made along the 
margins of the rivers, when the shout of Lintz, 
Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, &c., struck my 
ear. At this point in the exercise, the spot which 
had been occupied on the blackboard was nearly 
a-circle, of which the starting point, or place where 
the teacher first began, was the centre ; but now 
a few additional strokes around the circumference 
of the incipient continent, extending the mountain 
ranges outward toward the plains—the children 
responding the names of the countries in which 
they respectively lay. With a few more flourishes 
the rivers flowed onward toward their several ter- 
minations, and by another succession of dots, new 
cities sprang up along their banks. By this time 
the children had become as much excited as though 
they had been present at a world-making. They 
rose in their seats, they flung out both hands, their 
eyes kindled, and their voices became almost vo- 
ciferous as they cried out the names of the different 
places which, under the magic of the teacher’s 
crayon, rose into view. Within ten minutes from 
the commencement of the lesson, there stood upon 
the blackboare’a beautiful map of Germany, with 
the mountains, principal rivers and cities, the 
coast of the German ocean, of the Baltic and the 
Black seas; and all so accurately proportioned 
that I think onlyrslight errors would have been 
found had it been subjected to the test of a scale 
of miles. A part of this time was taken up in 
correcting a few mistakes of the pupils; for the 
teacher’s mind seemed to be in his ear as in his 
hand, and notwithstanding the astonishing celerity 
of his movements, he detected erroneous answers, 
and turned round to correct them. The rest of 
the recitation consisted in questions and answers 
respecting productions, climate, soil, animals, &c. 

But it is not only as a means of enabling the 
teacher to discover and obviate the difficulties 
which beset the scholar in his progress that the 
oral system is infinitely preferable to that of learn- 
ing from books. There is a charm of variety and 
interest in the former which the other lacks almost 
entirely. The attention of the pupil is caught and 
retained ; it never flags for a moment ; he becomes 
animated, excited, his intellect is awakened to full 
activity, and the impressions made upon his mind 
are so vivid that they can scarcely pass away. 
One more extract I must make from the admirable 
report of Mr. Mann, showing how even the phleg- 
matic Germans are roused and stimulated in the 
school-room by the conversation lectures of the 
teacher. 

I have said that I saw no teacher sitting in his 
school. Aged or young, all stood. Nor did they 
stand aloof in sullen dignity. They mingled with 
their pupils, passing rapidly from one side of the 
class to the other, animating, encouraging, sympa- 
thizing, breathing life into less active natures, as- 
suring the timid, distributing encouragement and 
endearment to all. The looks of the Prussian 
teacher often have the expression and vivacity of 
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an actor inaplay. He gesticulates like an orator. 
His body assumes all the attitudes, and his face 
puts on all the variety of expression, which a pub- 


lic speaker would do, if haranguing a large as- 


sembly on a topic vital to their interests. 

I have seen the children wrought up to an ex- 
citement proportionally intense, hanging upon the 
teacher’s lips, catching every word he says, and 
evincing great elation or depression of spirits, as 
they had or had not succeeded in following his 
instructions. This zeal of the teacher enkindles 
the scholars. He charges them with his own elec- 
tricity to the point of explosion. Such a teacher 
has no idle, mischievous, whispering children 
around him, nor any occasion for the rod. He 
does not make desolation of all the active and 
playful impulses of childhood and call it peace ; 
nor, to secure stillness among his scholars, does he 
find it necessary to ride them with the nightmare 
of fear. I rarely saw a teacher put questions with 
his lips alone. He seems so much interested in 
his subject (though he might have been teaching 
the same lesson for the hundredth or five hundredth 
time) that his whole body is in motion ; eyes, 
arms, limbs, all contributing to the impression he 
desires to make; and at the end of an hour, both 
he and his pupils come from the work all glowing 
with excitement. 

These incitements and endearments of the 
teacher, this personal ubiquity, as it were, among 
all the pupils in the class, prevailed much more as 
the pupils were younger. Before the older classes 
the teacher’s manner became calm and didactic. 
The habit of attention being once formed, nothing 
was left for subsequent years or teachers but the 
easy task of maintaining it. In Prussia and in 
Saxony, as well asin Scotland, the power of com- 
manding and retaining the attention of a class is 
held to be a sine qua non in a teacher’s qualifica- 
tions. If he has not talent, skill, vivacity, or re- 
sources of anecdote and wit, sufficient to arouse 
and retain the attention of his pupils during the 
accustomed period of recitation, he is deemed to 
have mistaken his calling, and receives a significant 
hint to change his vocation. 

Another striking fact was the beautiful relation 
of harmony and affection which subsisted between 
teacher and pupils. I cannot say that the extraor- 
dinary fact I have mentioned was not the result 
of chance or accident. Of the probability of that, 
others may judge. I can only’say that, during all 
the time mentioned, I never saw a blow struck, I 
never heard a sharp rebuke given, I never saw a 
child in tears, nor arraigned at the teacher’s bar 
for any alleged misconduct. On the contrary, the 
relation seemed to be one of duty first, and then 
love, on the part of the scholar. The teacher's 
manner was better than parental, for it had a 


-parent’s tenderness and vigilance, without the 


foolish doatings or indulgencies to which parental 
afiection is prone. I heard no child ridiculed, 
sneered at or scolded, for making a mistake. On 
the contrary, whenever a mistake was made, or 
there was a want of promptnesss in giving a reply, 
the expression of the teacher was that of grief and 
disappointment, as though there had been a fail- 
ure, not merely to answer the question ofa master, 
but to comply with the expectations of a friend. 
No child was disconcerted, disabled, or bereft of 
his senses through fear. Nay, generally, at the 
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end of the answers, the teacher’s practice is to 
encourage him with the exclamation, ‘ good,” 
“right,” “ wholly right,” &c., or to check him, 
with his slowly and painfully articulated “no ;” 
‘and this is done with a tone of voice that marks 
every degree of plus and minus in the scale of 
approbation and regret. 

When a difficult question has been put to a 
young child, which tasks all his energies, the 
teacher approaches him with a mingled look of 
concern and encouragement; he stands before 
him, the light and shade of hope and fear alter- 
nately crossing his countenance ; he lifts his arms 
and turns his body—as a bowler who has given a 
wrong direction to his bow! will writhe his body to 
bring the ball back upon its track—and finally, if 
the little wrestler with difficulty triumphs, the 
teacher felicitates him upon his success, perhaps 
seizes and shakes him by the hand, in token of 
congratulation ; and, when the difficulty has been 
really formidable, and the effort triumphant, I 
have seen the teacher catch up the child in his 
arms and embrace him, as though he were not able 
to contain his joy. At another time, I have seen 
a teacher actually clap his hands with delight at a 
bright reply ; and all this has been done so natu- 
rally and so unaffectedly as to excite no other 
feeling in the residue of the children than a desire, 
by the same means, to win the same caresses. 
What person worthy of being called by the name, 
or of sustaining the sacred relation of parent, would 
not give anything, bear anything, sacrifice any- 
thing, to have his children, during eight or ten years 
of the period of their childhood, surrounded by 
circumstances, and breathed upon by sweet and 
humanizing influences like these ? 


A most important part of education, but hitherto 
most shamefully neglected in our schools, is that 
of the body. It is a great thing for a child to 
learn the use of his limbs; and if he is let alone 
he will learn it. But it is the custom to send 
children very early to school—much too early in 
my opinion—and there he is doomed to three 
consecutive hours of inaction—which to the young 
is one of the most irksome things imaginable—and 
generally of discomfort. Of all places in the world 
the school-room is the one which should be most 
assiduously made not only comfortable but pleas- 
ant. It should be well ventilated, of course ; sur- 
rounded by trees ; remote from noise ; lofty and 
spacious ; well furnished with maps, pictures, casts, 
mineralogical and entomological cabinets, stuffed 
birds in glass cases, and book shelves well stored, 
not with school books but with works capable of 
affording pleasure as well as instruction ; the desks 
and seats should be commodious and even hand- 
some ; in a word, no pains should be spared to 
make the place intrinsically attractive. On the 
contrary, what wretched barns and hovels do we 
not too often see provided for the most important 
office in society—that on the right performance of 
which the usefulness and welfare of the future men 
and women so intimately depend! In the country 
the school is frequently a small, shabby, ill-built 
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house, thrust away in some bleak, desolate spot, 
where there is neither shade in summer nor the 
least shelter from the rude blasts in winter ; an ill- 
built house, with ricketty doors and rattling win- 
dows, unlovely to look at and miserable to inhabit ; 
its floors are without mat or carpet, its walls are 
bare, its furniture consists of some clumsy pine- 
wood desks and a fitting number of long narrow 
benches, unbacked, uncushioned, and apparently 
devised for the express purpose of making it a 
punishment to sit upon them. The true rule for 
scholarship should be, so to provide for the boy as 
to make him forget when studying that he has a 
body—when playing forget that he has a mind. 
As to the last branch of the rule, boys will generally 
look out for that on their own behalf; but in regard 
to the other they are at the mercy of schoolmasters 
and of those who fi: up school-rooms; and the 
study of these seems to be how the poor boy shall 
be made to remember, not only that he has a body, 
but that it may be made exceedingly uncomfortable- 

In the city there are some difficulties in the way 
of procuring suitable localities for schools, so as to 
escape from the noise of vehicles and the divers 
other clamors that make up the hubbub of congre- 
gated thousands ; but this unavoidable inconveni- 
ence is by no means the only one to which city 
schoolboys are subjected. Dark, low, unwhole- 
some ceilars—they call them basements—are oc- 
cupied as school-rooms, yea, under most respecta- 
ble auspices, to the great discredit of the principals 
who cause, and of the parents who tolerate such in- 
humanity ; few or none of the private institutions 
are as well fitted up as they should be, and in all, 
public and private, there is a deplorable neglect of 
proper ventilation. In all, too, public as well as 
private, the school hours are much too long; and 
a very bad system prevails, of keeping the scholars 
at work from nine to three, with a short recess at 
noon, instead of making the apportionment from 
nine to twelve, and three hours again in the after- 
noon, beginning at two or three. An hour is quite 
long enough for uninterrupted occupation in the 
school-room ; even a full grown man finds a brief 
interval of relaxation agreeable, if not necessary, 
after an hour of mental employment, though the 
relaxation be no more than half a dozen turns up 
and down the room ; how much more urgent is the 
need for the relief of change in children and boys, 
with whom bodily action is one of the necessities of 
life, and who are much less capable than adults of 
sustained mental occupation. 

But though young folks will generally take ex- 
ercise enough if they are not hindered, there is an 
education of the body as well as of the mind which 
calls for judicious instruction. It is one thing to 
walk, to run, to leap, to climb, and another to do 
all these in the best manner, and so as to produce 
the best effect on the muscles and the lungs. School- 
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boy drilling is quite as needful as that of soldiers ; as he himself is distinguished by his tall, well set- 
and it is pleasant to know that_within the last few ; up figure and upright, soldierly movements ; a 
years a very considerable degree of attention has ; 
been given to this essential matter. Notably I may ; But I cannot exhaust this subject in one article ; 
cite the school of Mr. Duff, on Staten Island, where ; it grows upon me as I advance, and if I were to at- 
an admirable system of exercises is pursued, and is : tempt the saying of all that I have thought upon it, 

; 

Q 


noble specimen of physical development. 


very justly regarded by the -principal, who had a » the remaining pages of this number would be filled 
military edweation, as among the most important ¢ with nothing else. Let us therefore bring the ar- 
features of the institution. His scholars may be ° ticle toa close, and take the subject up again, per- 
recognized by their firm step and erect carriage ; ~ haps, hereafter. 
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VIEW NEAR COLD-SPRING. 
(See the engraving.) 

Wnuar a lovely situation, that, for a temple dedi- } of the church-going bell” calls us to the sacred 
cated to the worship of the Most High! The edifice? Is it not meet, therefore, that the situa- 
classic heathens of Greéce, with their fine taste and 
their delicate sense of the picturesque, would have 
erected on such a spot a ‘temple to. the winds; but 
the Christian, with a better and nobler taste, has 
felt the propriety of dedicating there a house to 
Him who “ holds the winds in the hollow of his 
fist ;” whose word of power -bade.the mountains 
to rise and the rivers to flow. 


tion of the edifice, and the objects by which it is 
surrounded, should be in harmony with the purpose 
of our going thither? Far from the works of man, 
the greatest of which are petty in comparison with 
those of Him who made man also; far from the 
scenes and elements of worldly toil and care and 
strife ; surrounded by the calm and simple grandeur 
of what wé call nature, should be the house which 

For my own part I can-never stand on such an we love to think the Lord hallows by his especial 
eminence as that, whence the eye commands an { presence, and in which we are called upon to lift ; : 
extensive view, without being filled with thoughts » our thoughts above the objects and pursuits of time a 





by which the plastic hand of that power was guided the enjoyments of eternity. There, asin the scene 
in the formation of hill, river, mountain, plain and before us, the mind should suffer no disturbance 
valley—all designed by Almighty goodness also to from the sights and sounds of worldly occupation ; 
delight the eye and subserve the varied interests of { the eye should dwell only upon suggestive tokens 
man. The majesty and beauty of the scene appeal of God’s handiwork ; the ear should take in only 
to the mind as well. as to the heart, suggesting to ; solemn breathings of the wind among the trees, fit- 
the one thoughts of praise and adoration, as to the ting accompaniment to words of prayer and praise ; 
other emotions of gratitude and love. every appeal to the mind through the senses should 
And are not these the thoughts and emotions be creative of that solemn yet glad repose which 
that should fill mind and heart when “the sound is the proper mood for calm, religious meditation. 
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TO THE COURTEOUS READER. 


Ir may be that an apology is due to you, respected friend, for the exclusively editorial character of this number ; some ex- 
planation, at least, of the motives and causes which led to its assumption of that character. But apology [ have none, except 
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of Almighty power and of the consummate wisdom ; while preparing for the ordeal and, as we hope, 
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a wish—perhaps a very. ill-judging one—of pleasing you by making it so ; and as for reasons, in truth { can hardly give one 
now that seems to bear even a show of force: .The truth is that the idea was. taken up almost without a definite thought. 
The publisher, for causes hinted at in the leading article, desired to have a portrait of the editor as one of the engravings ; 





> 

> 

> 

; happening to see a painting of the little girl whose features are also given, he was pleased with it and wished that it too 
. > might be engraved ; the notion of making the number editorial in-letter press, as it was in the illustrations, sprang up some- 

how spontaneously ; and though no serious design of carrying out the notion was.at first entertained, somehow, without much 

> giving of his mind to it, the editor began first to think of subjects and then to write, until the first four papers were all com- 

: menced, proceeded with simultaneously and ‘simultaneously finished. By this time the notion had somehow again become a 
fixed possession of the mind ; and. it réceived perhaps a somewhat mischievous stimulus from: the recollection that divers of 
, the editor’s kind friends ameig the conductors ef the daily press had paid him the compliment of suggesting that he did not 
write enough himself; a complaint not. very likely to be rep@ated after the infliction of forty-six whole pages, all the coinage 
of his own poor brain, At is done ;,and though it is useless to say “ look on't again { dare not, ” the doer 
> is fain to confess that he @ trepidation the sentence that may be passed upen its doing. He may be charged 
with an Semana eS to plense the varied'tastes.existing among his thousands of readers ; but of that he 
pleads not guilty. He may be“suspected of imagining that some additiénal interest would be felt in the work, as an evidence 
of industry ; arid that he with ndt day. He inty be accused of a willingness to take advantage, for the publisher's interest, 
of the possible curiosity that might exist-to see how a single hand and a single head could get through such an undertaking ; 
and that too he is willing to admit. If his effort shall be deemed a failure, which may well be the case, he has only to throw 
himself upon the merey of the €ourt asa“ first comer,” and ask absolution on the plea and promise that there is very little : 
likelihood indeed of his offending in the like sort again. Tue Eprror. 
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1. Come to me, Love, the voice of song is swell - ing, From na-ture’s harp in 
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tale of joy a - mid the for - est lone— 


tale of joy - a - mid the for - est lone, Come, come to me, Love— 
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Come to me, Love—my heart can never doubt thee— 
Yet for thy sweet companionship I pine ; 

Oh, never more can joy be joy without thee— 
My pleasures even as my life are thine ; 

Come, come to me, Love,—Come, Love, to me. 
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Tne Horrors or Dettnivm Tremens. 

New York: Josiah Adams. 

To a certain extent this is an interesting book; but un- 
fortunateiy the extent of the interest bears no due propor- 
tion te that of the volume. If the author had contented 
himself with an exposition, derived from his personal expe- 
rience, of the remarkable phenomena attendant upon that 
form of temporary insanity which is caused by excess of cere- 
bral stimulants, he might have produced a work which would 
be read with as much of pleased curiosity as the celebrated 
“Confessions of an Opium-eater,” by De Quincy; but he 
bas chosen to overlay his narrative with a mass of psycholo- 
gical and theological speculation which is very much out of 
place in that connexion ; and to make the matter worse, he 
has taken up as the basis of his speculations a theory so irra- 
tional and absurd as to be simply ridiculous ; a theory which 
might be discussed amusingly by way of irony or jest, after 
the manner of Swift or Lamb, but which, treated in sober 
earnest and with an attempt to convince the reader, excites 
first ridicule, then contempt, and finally the weariness of 
disgust. 

Mr. Root gravely maintains, and fills more than two hun- 
dred pages of his bulky octavo with an attempt to prove, that 
all the phantasms of delirium tremens are real existences; 
that the imps and demons by whom the patient imagines 
himself to be tormented are actual emissaries from the infer- 
nal regions, and that all the monstrous things which appear 
to his diseased senses, or rather to his diseased mind, as if 
conveyed to it through his senses, are in truth the sayings 
and doings of these diabolical visiturs and tormentors. The 
only proof he can offer is of course his own conviction ; but 
this conviction is a part of the disease, and there is no force 
in the argument, though Mr. Root appears to consider it tri- 
umphant, that the conviction must be true because it remains 
upon his mind, now that the disease is gone. What this re- 
ally proves is nothing more than that Mr. Root's mind is 
wanting in logical acumen and accuracy. “I saw devils at 
a certain time,”’ he says, “ after I had been drinking long and 
freely of alcoholic poison; there could be no mistake about 
it—I saw and heard them, and for months they tormented 
me; I see and hear them no longer, but all the reasoning in 
the world cannot persuade me that they were only creatures 
of my diseased imagination. Q. E. D.” A better sort of 
evidence would be Mr. Root’s assertion that he sees and 
‘hears them now, when his mind is not diseased ; and even 
this would be valid and effectual only to the extent of belief 
‘in his veracity. But it is a somewhat curious instance of 
mental delusion that he does not seem to suspect, from the 
non-appearance of the devils to Mr. Root sober, the proba- 
bility of their appearance to Mr. Root drunk having been 
only imaginary. 

The remaining two hundred and sixty odd pages of the big 
octavo are filled with a crude though not altogether senseless 
dissertation on divers points of theological polemics, including 
the great and difficult question of free will. It has the ap- 
pearance of having been furnished by another hand, one of 
its most striking characteristics being an- extensive parade of 
patristic and controversial reading, totally at variance with 
Mr. Root's continual references to the fact of his being an 
unlearned man, and indeed with the whole tone and style of 
the other portion. The writer, whether Mr. Root or another, 
pours out all manner of anathemas upon the clergy of all de- 
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nominations; but asile from all this he appears to have 
studied the Bible diligently, and with some intelligence and 
success in obtaining distinct views of the relation between 
man as a sinner and God as his Law-Giver, Judge and Re- 
deemer. His own faith would commend itself more to ju- 
dicious respect and esteem if he could hold it without pour 
ing out intemperate abuse upon the faith of others. 


CriTicat axp MisceLtanxous Essays, by T. Babington 

Macaulay. Vol. 5. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

Of the eight papers which form the contents of this volume 
seven appeared originally in the Edinburgh Review, and two 
of them at least attracted very warm and general admira- 
tion; we mean the article on the life and writings of Addi- 
son and that on the memoirs of Barrere, of French Revolu- 
tionary memory. The eighth, on the civil disabilities of the 
Jews, was first published as a separate pamphlet. 

Of the seven reviews four are almost purely literary at 
least, if not critical ; the other three have a strong political 
east. The four have for their subjects Madame D’Arblay, 
Addison, Barrere and Robert, commonly called Satan, Mont- 
gomery. The first is an exceedingly pleasant hash of narra- 
tive and criticism, liberally spiced with such occasional flings 
at the court of that bitterest and most bigoted of modern 
absvlutists, George the Third, as an Edinburgh Reviewer 
would scarcely miss the opportunity of dealing out. The 
paper on Addison is in like manner pleasantly biographical 
and anecdotical; but the other two, on Barrere and Mont- 
gomery, are fine specimens of vituperation and sarcasm. 
Even the copiousness of Macaulay’s diction scarcely suffices 
to express his loathing hatred of the Revolutionary profli- 
gate, hypocrite and time-server; and poor Montgomery re- 
ceives at his hands a withering infliction of contemptuous 
exposition. We do not say that there is strict justice or a 
scrupulous regard to the right requirements of veracity in 
these papers ; the secret “df strong writing, now-a-days, is 
exaggeration either of thought or style; but Macaulay ex- 
aggerates with singularly felicitous effect, and the reader is 
at least well entertained if not rightly guided in judgment or 
supplied with reliable information. 


American Crimina Triats. By P. W. Chandler. Vol- 
ume 2. Boston: T.H. Carter & Co. 

Mr. Chandler deserves the thanks of American antiqua- 
ries fur the good work he has undertaken and so far car- 
ried on. The first volume of his Criminal Trials was pub- 
lished about two years ago, and met with so favorable a 
reception as to induce the preparation of others—the design 
being to rescue from oblivion and present in convenient form 
and limits the most important and interesting criminal trials 
that have been held in this country. We hope that Mr. 
Chandler will be encouraged to persevere until he has made 


~ his collection extensive and complete. 


Six remarkable trials are given in this second volume; one 
of them being that of Major Andre and another that of 
Joshua Smith, who was charged with complicity in Ar- 
nold’s treason, but was acquitted, though there is good reason 
to believe that he was not wholly ignorant, to say the least, 
of the awful villany in which he certainly was to some extent 
an agent. 

But the most painfully interesting of the trials recorded is 
that of Mrs. Spooner and three others, in 1778, for the mur- 
der of Joshua Spooner, her husband. Besides the manner 
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and motives of the crime and the social position of the chief 
criminal, the case is rendered memorable by the fact that 
after conviction Mrs. Spooner alleged that there was another 
life within her, which would perish unless her execution wus 
delayed ; physicians confirmed her assertion, but a jury of 
matrons decided against her and them and she was hanged. 
Then, but too late, it was ascertained thet her words were 
true. A child, which in four months more would have seen 
the light, died with her on the scaffold. 


GiRtnoop ann Womannoon, or Sketches of my School- 
mates. By Mrs. A. J. Graves. Boston: T. H. Carter 
& Co. 

Mrs. Graves, who writes pleasantly and in a vein of rightly- 
toned and genuine feeling, has imagined a convenient thread 
on which to hang together a series of tales, each illustrating 
some quality of female character ; one, for instance, is called 
“The gentle Wife;"’ another, ‘“ Family Pride;’’ another, 
“Fashiunable Ambition,” &c. &c. There is not much in- 
vention either in the plots or characters, tales of just the 
same kind and degree of merit having been among the staple 
of “ Ladies’ magazines” any time the last ten years; but 
the tendency is good and the execution respectable. 


Tux BroTuer anp Sister. By Mrs. Ellis, author of “The 
Daughters of England,” &c. &c. New York: H. G. 
Langley. 


Another little book, of the same general character as the 
one last above noticed; the chief difference being that in 
Mrs. Ellis’s tales the characters, the incidents, the ideas 
sought to be developed, the very expressions, all have an 
English tone and exhibit the peculiarities—so far as they 
exhibit any at all—of English society and life; while the 
stories of Mrs. Graves are as obviously American. Conven- 
tionalism exists to an extreme in the former ; there is scarcely 
enough of it in the latter. And, by the way, here is the germ 
or hint of a reason why there is not so much peril to Ame- 
rican liberty, independence and integrity, and the perpetuity 
of American institutions, to be apprehended from the free and 
general reading of English books, especially books of fiction, 
as some well meaning people seem to imagine. A certain 
degree of conventionalism—that is, of uniformity ia manners, 
usages of society, even in tone of conversation and of thought 
— is requisite to insure ease, polish and gracefulness. When 
this degree is exceeded, as it is by the fashionable world in 
England, the characteristic of the time becomes a flat, insipid 
mannerism; when it is wanting, the social aspect lacks 
smoothness and elegance. Now the English novels and 
noveliettes of society, fushionable or otherwise, present one 
eternal, unvarying picture of this mannerism ; however di- 
versified the scenes and incidents may be, and however elabo- 
rate the attempts uf the authors to delineate various forms of 
character, the standard or model of socicty is always the 
same ; the same points are held up as social excellences, the 
same as things worthy of ridicule. A certain class are ac- 
knowledged to be the rightful exemplars; and all other 
classes are shewn attempting, more or less successfully, to 
regulate their conduct and demeanor by that of the class thus 
acknowledged. 

Now in this country we have no such mannerism, no such 
standard, no such class; we are, in fact, too much in the 
other extreme; we have not enough conventionalism, no 
practical and sufficient code of social ethics is established 
among us, and as for exemplars or models, they vary in every 
state and almost in every city. If it were otherwise there 
might be more general ease and elegance in the tone of so- 
ciety, without any want of freshness and individuality. 
Therefore, we say, as yet there is nothing to apprehend from 
the reading of English books, in which the spirit of English 
mannerism predominates ; as yet we have something to gain 
from them, and it is to be hoped that national good sense at 
least, if nothing else, will enable us to gain just what is 
wanted and reject the rest. 

To return from this digression—we cannot say that we ad- 
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mire the writings of Mrs. Ellis very extensively. She is not 
a suggestive author. She elaborates and wire-draws her 
ideas, so as to muke a very few cover a large space of printed 
paper ; and the perusal leaves nothing for the mind of the 
reader to work upon. Her popularity exists chiefly, we sus- 
pect, among that large class of persons who have no par- 
ticular desire to think; who read only for amusement, and 
to whom the indulgence of a novel or 2 novellette is sanc- 
tioned by the unmistakeable obtrusion of a very obvious mo- 
rality. We do not mean to say that mankind is either less 
moral or less wise as an effect of Mrs. Ellis’s recent publica- 
tions; but most assuredly the general stock of morality and 
wisdom would have been quite as large if they had remained 
unwritten. Her first two or three works contained a certain 
range of ideas, which she has been working over and over, 
with unwearied industry, ever since. 


Tue Scenery-SHower, with Word-Paintings of the Beau- 
tiful, the Picturesque and the Grand in Nature. By War- 
ren Burton. Boston: William D. Ticknor & Co. 

This is a clever little book—the work of an observing 
rather than of a thinking man; of one who makes good use 
of his eyes, derives great pleasure from their ministration, and 
benevolently desires to communicate a share at least of his 
enjoyment to others. He analyzes natural scenery with a 
good deal of precision, and points out its varied beauties with 
much picturesque effect. Yet it cannot be said that he writes 
the poetry of nature ; his descriptions, though ornate, are not 
so much addressed to the feelings as to the perceptions ; he 
paints rather than describes. Let the reader compare, for 
instance, Mr. Burton's talk about the clouds, or trees, or 
mountains, with one of the magnificent rhapsodies poured 
out by Christopher North on the same subject. ‘The former 
is correct, judicious, cold; the latter seems to be a literal 
coinage of the poet’s burning heart into words that almost 
take away the breath. 

A fault of Mr. Burton’s, which he will do well to cast 
aside with all possible celerity, is indicated by the title he 
has given to his little book ; that fault is verbal affectation. 
‘Scenery-shower’’ (one who shows, we presume, not a 
shower, as of rain) and “ word-paintings’’ smack rather too 
much of theGerman. We affect good, wholesome, straight 
forward English, and have little hope of a man when he be- 
gins to strive for effect, not by development of thought, but 
by arrangement of words. 

Poems or WiInrHRop MacKworTH PrRaED. New York: 
Henry G. Langley. 

We first became acquainted with the name of Praed some 
fifteen years ago, in England, where we found it appended to 
several clever articles in the Etonian, a magazine conducted 
and published by the under graduates of the celebrated school 
from which it takes its name, Mr. Praed was the principal 
editor of this magazine, and a very liberal contributor to its 
pages. From Eton he went to Cambridge, where he tovk 
high honors; after taking his degree he went to London and 
engaged considerably in literary pursuits ; obtained a seat in 
Parliament, and died in 1839. 

His poetical genius was highly imaginative, and he de- 
lighted in the composition of pieces in which the supernatural 
was treated with a dash of pleasantry. For these be had a 
happy aptitude in a remarkable facility of versificution, an 
exuberant fancy and a very considerable share of humor; al] 
which are strikingly exhibited in Lillian, The Bridal of Bel- 
mont and the Red Fisherman. The spirit of fun reigns in 
them all, yet with the fun there is a curious mingling of ideas 
and images fitted to excite terror—of sentiments that belong 
legitimately to the pathetic. 

The volume before us gives the only published collection 
of Mr. Praed’s poetical writings, and it is somewhat curious 
that such a tribute to his memory has been reared, not in 
his native land, but among strangers. The labor of love in 
gathering and arranging the poems has been perfurmed by 
Mr. Rufus W. Griswold; and it is one for which he is entivled 
vo hearty thanks from the lovers of genuine poetry. 
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Tu Poems anv BAtLaps or ScHILLER. Translated by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The author of Zanoni and The Last Days of Pompeii 

ought to be a poet, but he is not. At least he cannot give 
adequate expression to poetic thought in what is ordinarily 
considered the poetic form. It is singular that with his 
wealth of ideas, of imagery and of language, he cannot over- 
come the difficulties and restraints of metrical construction ; 
much less avail himself of the advantages belonging, in more 
plastic hands, to metrical diction. His prose is rich, copious, 
brilliant, passionate, flowing and harmonious ; his poetry, on 
the other hand, is labored, inflexible, unmusical; without 
either fervor, grace or dignity. Yet he evidently has a strong 
inclination to write in the poetic form ; and it is surprising, 
that with so earnest a will and genius so undeniable, the 
forms of poesy are to him fetters so embarrassing. 

He succeeds better in translation than in original poetic 
composition; especially in translation from writers like 
Schiller, whose vigor and richness of idea are accompanied 
by so great majesty of expression. We cannot indeed find 
in his versions of the illustrious German so large an infusion 
of that majestic diapason tone as Coleridge has either pre- 
served in or added to his translation of Wallenstein; yet 
there is a manifest rendering of the lofty thought, and if the 
music is lost there are evident traces of the dignity and the 
furce belonging to the original. The lines are not flowing ; 
they have even a certain rigidity which robs the ear of the 
pleasure it expects from the harmony of numbers; yet there 
is an obvious improvement upon the unmanageable dryness 
and hardness which pervade most of Bulwer’s original com- 
positions. 

Of the four hundred pages before us a hundred and twenty 
are occupied by a memoir of the great poet and dramatist. 
Its principal merits are an abundance of interesting details 
which illustrate the mental life of Schiller, and a judicious 
appreciation of his literary character. The style is, as it 
should be, grave and subdued. A life of Schiller was not a 
theme on which to lavish impassioned thoughts and showy 
expressions—with the effect, at least, if not the design, of 
thrusting the writer between the subject and the reader. 


Harrer’s [ntuminatepd anv PreroriaL Biste. New 

York: Harper and Brothers. 

Four numbers of this magnificent work have been published, 
bringing the text to the twenty-first chapter of Exodus. As- 
suming that the beauty and elegance of the pictorial illus- 
trations will continue unabated throughout—and this is fairly 
to be assumed from the character of the publishers, the con- 
summate skill of the engraver, Mr. Adams, and the fact that 
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he had been eight or nine years at work upon the engravings 
before the publication was commenced—there can be no hesi- 
tation in saying that the edition, when completed, will be the 
most superb of the thousands that have been issued. It seems 
impossible that the mechanical perfection of the work can be 
surpassed. ‘The designs of the larger pictures are almost 
without exception admirable; the small vignettes, historical 
illustrations, initial letters of the chapters and ornamental 
borders are actual gems; and the engraver’s part has been 
performed with an accuracy and an elegance of finish almost 
incredible. The engravings are to be sixteen hundred in 
number, exclusive of the initial letters; yet the cost to the 
purchaser is but twenty-five cents to each number, of which 
there are to be about fifty. 

Tue Literary ReMAINs of THE LATE WILLIS GaYLoRD 
Ciark. New York: Burgess, Stringer & Company. 
The clever editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine has ren- 

dered only a duty to his accomplished and lumented brother, 

to the public, and to the great cause of American literature, 
in collecting the fugitive pieces which form the contents of 
this publication. They were written, all, we believe, for the 

Kickerbocker ; one series under the general title of Ollapod- 

iana, delighting the town for months, perhaps we may say 

years in succession, with their beautiful alternation of queint 


conceits, thoughtful illustrations of life, character and man- ‘ 


ner, shrewd satire, mirth-provoking humor and genuine pa- 
thos. Willis Clark was a man of rich talents and fine taste; 
of a deeply sensitive nature, yet genial, and as many-sided, to 
use an expressive German phrase, as almost any writer of 
whom we have knowledge. He could write in every style, 
upon all classes and kinds of subject; always he wrote well, 
often with singular felicity of thought and expression. Withal 
he was a diligent reader, especially of the earlier English au- 
thors, from whom he gathered many a gem and fragment of 
intellectual gold, which he knew right well how to polish and 
set among the jewels of his own intellect. His best produc- 
tions were the pieces now collected by his brotuer ; they were 
written con amore, to promote the interest of one whom he 
loved with a twin affection; written at leisure, and only 
when the effort was cangenial to his present mood; and if 
that happened to be for fun, as was often the case, there was 
a great laugh over the next number; a laugh, by the way, 
in which we have just been joining almost with a roar, at the 
incomparable bit of waggery on page 169, being part of Olla- 
podiana number eighteen. Poor Clark! One could hardly 
believe, after reading that most mirth-compelling morsel of 
ingenious nonsense, that he died of grief—literally went 
broken-hearted to the grave. 


~— 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue editor is sorry—he ought perhaps to say ashamed—to 
announce that he has yet on hand a long catalogue of manu- 
scripts unread. It was his serious and hopeful intention to 
make a mighty effort, after the completion of the June num- 
ber, and clear away, either by acceptance or otherwise, all 
the pieces that had been sent to him; but he could not anti- 
cipate that so large an accession tothe number would be 
ynade week after week; and besides, it may easily be con- 
jectured that the preparation of the July number has left him 
but little time for reading. In that time, however, he has 
not been idle; having read, with a pleasure which he hopes 
the readers of the magazine will share hereafter, the follow- 
ing pieces :— 

Our New Year's Visit—Mahmoud’s Courtship—Matrimo- 
nial Contretems—Election Day at Venice in Maine—Irish 
Legends, viz., The Lake of Killarney, The Pookah and The 
Banshee—The Return Home—Adam Baker, the Renegade— 
The Demon of the Bush—and the Lady’s Metamorphosis. 

He has also read the following, which are left at the office 
of the publisher for the respective authors :— 

Seen and Unseen—Adversity—The Fall of the Alamo— 
Aunt Betty’s Advice—Stanzas, The Cold Grey Cloud. 

To correspondents who have a right to expect private com- 
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munications the editor appeals once more for indulgence: 
All shall be examined within a week after the publication of 
this present number, for he has solemnly resolved that no 
other duty shall be undertaken, connected with the magazine, 
until this is performed. The consciousness of its non-perform- 
ance has been to him, for the last five or six weeks, most bur- 
densome and distressing. 

The editor has a favor to beg of those who have occasion to 
write concerning the business arrangements of the magazine 
-—who wish to subscribe, to announce the non-reception of 
their numbers, &c.; that they will address themselves to the 
publisher, not to the editor. The latter has nothing what- 
ever to do with these matters, and the reading of letters on 
subjects not belonging to his department only consumes time 
of which he has none to spare, and perhaps occasions disap- 
pointment to the writers. - 

Another request—that correspondents who write from 
places not of general note will be kind enough to mention the 
state and county in the date of their letters. Some names 
are appropriated by a number of towns or villages in differ- 
ent states, and it is impossible to guess whether a letter comes 
from Franklin in Alabama, for instance, or Franklin in Ohio 
or Franklin in Vermont. 
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